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1a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Musi Teachers Will Do Well to Use 


For Piane Scholars, MIASON’S PIANOFORTE 
TECHNICHS, $2.50. A book of sterling 
nerit, with about 500 Technical Exercises, which 
may expanded to many thousands, if desired. 
Admirably prepared by WM. Mason, assisted by 
W.S. B. Matthews, 


Have you read the last Musical Record? 5 cents each. 


For Organ Scholars, CLABKE’S HARMONI 
SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN, $3.00. The 
newest and very best Urgan School. Teaches com- 
position as well as playing. By WM. H. CLARKE. 


Subscribe for the Musical Record. $2.00 per year. 


For Thorough-Base Scholars, JOHINSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR THOKOUGH-BASE. 
__. pores oa and med method for teaching 

ord-playing, ia mn Tunes, Gieces, IP’ 
&e. Auk for the New Method” Jee mefunta 
312 pages of Music per year in the Musical Record ! 


For Singing - Classes, ONWARD! Singing - School 
Book by L. U. EMERSON ($7.50 per dozen), and 
JOH NSON'S Method for Singing - Clasxex 
($6.00 per dozen\, are splendid books, differing in price 
and contents, but accomplishing the same excellent re- 
sult in diverse ways. Examine both! 
Ask at News Stand for Musical Kecord. 


tay Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
194 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
Number of characters, and time 

required to suitall. No scenery required. Very pop- 

ular, and receiving highest pron Joe teachers. Send 

for descriptive circular, Also the cheapest and best Aur 

Pump in the market. Globes, Ma harts, etc., fur- 

nishé:l at lowest rates. T 8. DENISON, 

195 tf Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


NOTICE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

At the meeting of the Am. Institute of Instruction at 
Fabyan’s, in July, 1878, the following vote was passed: 

Voted,—That members of the Institute who desire 
the Volume of Proceedings for 1878 shall notify the 
Treasurer, on or before Jan. 1, 1879, and also remit to 
pe wh LA measongeg Jifteen cents, to pay postage and expense 

ivery. 

In addition to the above, members who have not 
already done so, will be required to pay the assessment 
for 1878, which is One Dollar. 

GEO. A. WALTON, T'reazs., 

192 h Westfield, Mass. 

















LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
ON, le 

Winter term will commence Dec. 11. Good facilities 
for all branches of study. College- ratory Course 
approved by Prest. Eliot of Harvard University. Zng- 
lish Course and Classical and Scientific Course are 
comprehensive and a Total annual expense, 
$176.50. Address 8. BALL, A.M., Prin. 


Oxalis Bulbs Free! 


Our readers who will send their address and that of 
friends interested in the culture of Flowers, and two 
3-ceut stamps, will receive a variety of OXALIS 
BULBS for Hanging pots, and a new Catalogue of Im- 
ported Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, free of expense. 

Address B. T. WELLS, /mporter, 

Ma 18 Hawley Street, Bostun, Mass 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents, publications bought, sold, 
and exe ’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 
works for sale. 


F. J. BARNABD, 
188 of) 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


LOCUTION BEMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
sails from J, E, Murdoch. 


Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 

















Private ps Terms 
ROwERTSON, 8 Centre St. { 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes ane > 





MUSICAL Address , 
__ BUREAU.) 1%zz Music Hall, Boston. 


WANTED, Scr ome mecoetes st ptr A 


GLOBES, 25:28," gB end min cam, emt fr 








NEW-ENGLAND 








BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOV. 21, 1878. 


Vear, $3; in advane 
Price, { Single Copics, 10 c¢ 











Important to Teachers. 


WIDE AWAKE will be specially desirable as a 
r 879 Reader in Schools. Each num- 
ber will have lively sketches of Travel and chatty arti- 
cles upon various Industries, besides light, pure-toned 
Stories and beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 
“— hig a ordering for Schools. Address 
end for Catalogue of 4 
{aswel | 38 LOTHROE & so 
le Warehouse an 2 Franklin Street 
Book Store. 195 0 BOSTON. ” 





STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 


“> PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 





Price, 

Engraving Plate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 
$3.00 20... .ceeeee eeeeees $1.50 


Address engraved on old 
or new plates........... 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 





Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 





ta For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


$-cent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 


191 tf (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





r 





PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL Sweden & Norway, 1878. 
SILVER MEDAL $i Mechanics’ Charita- 18777. 

SILVER MEDAL (for cases), 1778. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin 


Have the honor to announce the abeve award for their 
CABINET ORGANS the present season. The 
award at Paris is the highest distinction in the power 
of the judges to confer, and is the ONLY GOLD 
MEDAL awarded to American musical instrumente. 
THIRTY-ONE leading manufacturers of the world 
were in competition. At Every World's Ez, ton 
for 12 years the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
have been awarded Highest Honors, viz.: aris, 
1878; Sweden, 1878; Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santi 1875; Vienna, 1873; Paris, 1867. 
NO OTHER AMERICAN ORGANS EVER AT- 
TAINED HIGHEST AWARD AT ANY WORLD'S 
EXPOSITION. Sold for cash, or payments by install 
ments. Lafest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, 
prices, etc., free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
195 ¢ 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 

Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors, 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its uates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music H Boston. 


\{ A. BRUSH, an experienced teacher of Elo- 
M. cution, will receive pupils at 32 Greenwich Park, 
Boston. Testimonials from Faculty of School of Ora- 
tory, and 192 d 











Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 

Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 








= SN 
8000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 


Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
The sale is @O times as great as the sale of any 
other series of Dictionaries. 
More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the 
public schools of the United States. 
Recommended by @& State Superintendents of 
Schools, and more than & O College Presidents. 
“‘ Tndispensable to every student of the English lan- 
guage.” —M. Kh, Waite, Ch ef Justice United States. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
The following are among the commendations re- 
ceived from one section of the country 
since December 1, 1877. 


Wo holds almost the entire ground in Minne- 
sota.—Hon. D. Burt, State Supt., Minn, 


ducational sentiment of Minnesota a unit for 
Webster.—Sanford Niles, of Minn. State Comm'n 


Bx in orthoepy, orth phy, etymology, and defi- 
nitions.— Prof. J. B. Thayer, Normal School, Wis. 


Sie all questions of pronunciations and defini- 
tions.—Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Supt., Wis. 


T’ pease Webster is like complimenting air and sun- 
shine.—Prest.£. C. Hewett, LL. D.,1U. Norm, Univ. 


very way worthy the success it has so signally at- 
tained.—Pro/. 8. H. Carpenter, LL.D., Wis.Univ, 
ecommended it to my oe as the standard.— 
Pres’t Rob't Allyn, LL.D., So. Ill. Norm. Univ. 
he great authority in the use of our mother-tongue. 
—Prof. Thos. J. Dodd, D.D., Vanderbilt Univ. 


ighest authority in orthography and pronunciation 
dion. W. T. Harris, LL.D., Supt. St. Louis Schs. 


very excellence in rare perfection.—Prest. Geo. 
Thatcher, D.D,, lowa University. 
est of Dictionaries—Webster’s Unabridged.— Hon. 
J. L. Pickard, LL.D., Chicago. 
Dp yey eng families cannot afford to be with- 





out it.—Prest. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., Til. Col. 


uccessfully met and survived every criticism.— 
S Prest. J. M. Gregory, LL.D,, Ill. Indust’l Univ. 
he only Dictionary we can approach with confi- 
T dence and close with satisfaction.—Rev. James 
Pitcher, A. M., Hartwick Sem., N.Y. 


Our sales of Webster’s Unabridged to Book- 
sellers during the last sia months have been 
larger than in the same months of the year pre- 
vious, notwithstanding ‘he depression SJ busi- 
ness. March 1, 1878. G. & C. MERRIAM.,. 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
ReorENS Nov. 187, 1878, 
@ West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Ma er eA US-ROELTE, } Principals, 


(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a diseiple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 
“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.’’—Gen. Laton, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education. 
“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
in the heagae gf after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 
“« Mrs. Krans-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kinder mn in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
jally upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 
fier ideal of a trained Reaiecgesten Teacher isso high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 


cellence.”—AMiss E. P. Peahody, in Kind, M 
«« Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American 

holds the highest place. She comes to us direct] 

from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 

experience of Sy fy in Germany, England, and 

America. It is to 
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15 | (ite joer RW: Bronsteut, Boston 


Resse of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. Apams, Hil, 





J. Ww. 


An Advecate for Teachers seekin 
Clients of known Calibre and Ct _ 
ta” Circulars with Stamp. Add 


30 EAST 14th STREET, 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,44. 


TUFTS COLLEGE CC] 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 
I, The usual Academic course. 
II, The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
anguagee are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Ill, The Engi course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
=~ ha is situated within tifteen minutes of Bos- 


ton YY are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy lents by scholarships and gratuities. 
wid Pror. CHARLES E. F 
Zz 





AY, See'y, 
College Hill, Mass. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(incorporated 1865.) 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
a and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the tinished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 


tar Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, MA., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
is prepared to give his widely popular LEC TUBES 
and EADINGS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 
Classes of Students in Elocution. Send fer Circular, 
189zz Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Buston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, tenchers, and the 
eneral student of higher English. Fall term opens 


t. 30th. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application, 
ts2 m J. W. SHOE MAK ER, AM. Prest. 
SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 

lish Ed. ByT.D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.50. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton wry writes: 

“ Jt supplies a need that each teacher of *Trench* has 

been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 

much to the usefulness of a book full of prufit to begin- 

ners in the study of Language.” 

Copies for examination, by mail, poeens. for $1.00. 
W.J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard S8t., N. Y. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologica) Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestuant St., Philacelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


























: PHILADELPHIA. 
gar MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 44 
154 Catalogues on application. 1 





LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 PULTON 8T., N.Y. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


(LOUT'S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
W pat Schools in Boston. Wholesale 


price: No. 1 Bcts.; No. 24 cts. sent on appli 
cation. Address THOMPSON, Baows * 23 Haw 
Street, Boston a 15K ae 
sT PUBLISHED_SENT FREE. Com- 
plete History of Wall Street containing 
‘ormation 


valuable inf for investors. Address BAXTER 











labors of this lady more than 
pa | hays ‘ ils -— bs lished more 
ue, ve acco 
fan all the rest,” —Galazy. eee tt 








& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 aa 
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Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at A very la stock of firkt- 
ae for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus of ka@eellent. Design | at ae rates for best goods, 





and Finish and for Pure 
and Rare Chemicals. 


| iat B.—I have no purtuer 
in budibess 188 r 


BLOWPIPES. 
THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOL 


for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


TUOMAS A, UPHAM, 
195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 





Scientific Lanterman 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 

G Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (Limited), 


187 f eow 27 Gr. Jonus Sr., N. ¥. cITY. 





‘Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0Ww 


JESSE 8S. CHEYNEY, 
Manufacturing Optician. 


SPECIALTY OF 
Educat’! Objects i Microscope, 
ILLUSTRATING 


BOTANY, CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, ANATOMY, ETC. 





LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
2009 Woodstock St., 308 Walnut Street, 
175 2z PHILADELPHIA, PA. eow 





A. G. WHITCOMB, 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


ethene 74 TABLET SLATES, 


For Slate-Peacil 
=o inches, _ marking-earfaces, 15 cents. 
25 





six “ 
“ 3, 6 x “ two “ “ 20 “ 
“ 4, 6 x “ six o “ 30 o 
“ 5, 64, x9 cs me «* ad . x 
“ 6, 6, x 9 “ six “ “ 40 “ 


These Slates are light, noiseless, and durable. 
Sample copies furnished on receipt “of price. Addresy 
J. A. SWASEY, Manyr., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


USE <ar HAUSE 


his, 


| 
Tamas? S ks. 


Rest Known. Estas tisven, 1824. 















7 
ter of the city High Scl ] to tl b 
Electrical Appar ates | ester ot ine sity High School 16 the teacher of the 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALLU’S LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY, 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 

Price of Whole Collection (bored), 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 

184 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WABREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
7 Avon Street, 





$55. Pat of which not three would be suitable. By consult 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL 3 PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 


SCIEN ee SUPPLIES of all kinds, 


~ D. Ha 191 Greenwich Street, 
.R. ENS A aI, M.D. 191 NEW YORK, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) oF desériptive 
MARK, WARRANTED. ignating No. 





The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


Three Things 


That_are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


A G@OD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A G@oD tay A 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures tho oe 


the GLOBE DusTLESs CRAYON is the ségond ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the ‘thir 


Seud fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 
UNION SLATE C@., 

63 Maiden Lane, 


School Slates and NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of 
School Supplies. 


te Samples of Eraser and and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 cow tf 


TELEPHONES. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC TELEPHONE ; 
CALL BELLS (requiring no battery) ; 
FLNE WIRE BOBBINS ; 
BAR MAGNETS ; and all 
TELEPHONE MATERIALS. 





Send stamp for png wr illustrated description of 
Telephones, giving all detaiis and prices. 
J. H. BUNNELL, Electrician, 


190 d (2)eow 112 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 





with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
nts’ outfit, 10 cents. 





148 ss 


25% FASHEFONABLE CABDS, no two alike, 


10 ise t-paid. 
a GeO $e 8 ED. Nassau, N. Y. 








E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Rudolph Keeni 


AGENTS FOR 
and J. Dubosegq, Paris. 


J. Browning, London ; 


odury 


‘Ayup jo ee13 


Sr1emjpoeumnuep je ‘Suyure 








‘g00TIg 
jO SUOHNINSUL pue seFoeT[OD 103 41 





150 Tremont 


lllustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





St., Boston. 











MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


3 Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 











164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 
- ‘TEACHERS 
FURNISHED 
GRATIS 


The New-England Bureau of Educati Edacatien, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
any public School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for ev 

position in every grade of school, from that of ta 


time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any Maren satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
lace. If you asivertise, vou may have fifty applicants, 


ing us, i ou have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
ay (4 your wants. Address 

F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Sarates te 
ib the bet is oa os. for Chershes, 
pn os enna nie Waordeted, 
bt) we sent Free, 
Vaspczas & , 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati 
a week in 


in your 





Cor, Washington, (1%!) BOSTON, 


own town. 
6 free. Address H 4 PTavvorrs Go, Portus tan 





School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved pat 

terns. The FEARLESS is the 


only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 





Western Subscription Agency 


— or— 


National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and ‘Good Times,” 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
2 KANSAS. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


{ maser neti ocx, | Onan Bou ii 508, ? 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal......... $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, ete. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard, 
Ray buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
sheraby’ auing to themselves the large discounts 
ohick wo otherapise yo to thewholegale or retai! dealer. 
dress J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph 8t., Chicago, Til. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Physicians have preacribed 150,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, relieving Nervous Prostration, Gen- 
eral Debility,and preventing Consumption. Prepared 
from the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and 





wheat-germ. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 195 a 

















| (> 
Educational Publications, 


The National ana Now-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


Published Weekly. 


Deveted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. IN ADVANCE, $2.50, 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
A New Monthly. 


Devoted Exclusively to the Interests of Pri- 
mary Instruction. 


(10 NOS. A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM, 


THE ‘‘GOOD TIMES,” 
A Montily, 


Fer Day-School and Parish Recreations, 
8S. 8S. Exercises, Mission Society and 
Temperance Entertainments. 


(10 NOS. A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM, 





tay Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 
Agents to solicit subscribers for the above publications. 
For full particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
190 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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= ale purel Tae aearte sad perfect.y harm- 
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BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs. Buffalo N.Y. 








fax sthome. § ty y worth $6 free. 





191 CHICAGO, ILX.. 
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Silent, — silent! like God’s blessing, on asin-bewildered earth! 
Coming, coming, with a glory and a promise at their birth! 


Wondrous, wondrous, white-winged heralds, with a wordless 
mystery, 

Bearing with them gleam and glimmer of the far-off ‘ jasper 
sea.” 


Swiftly, swiftly, down our earth-way, bringing treasure all un- 
known; 

Reaching out still hands to touch us with the radiance of a 
‘Throne. 


Silent—silent! going—going—out beyond our utmost reach! 
Bearing with them so much sweetness, scarce we knew they 
came to teach. 


Swiftly—swiftly—while we struggle for a little less or more, 
Down their as dear footsteps vanish, leaving ours upon the 
shore 


Calmly—calmly—while our pulses beat to ev’ry siren tune, 
Ou their waves our sunlight trembles, and our day grows dim 
at noon! 
Onward —onward — ending ever at God's foot-stool! 
will He 
Merge these weary fragments into His serene Eternity! 
— N.Y. Evening Post. 


Ah, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


On THE PiAY-GROUND.—Drobably no part of school- 
management constitutes a more difficult problem than 
as to what shall be the exercises on the play-ground. 
The teacher who wholly neglects these exercises is 
doing less than duty demands, He who cares little for 


what they are, is quite incompetent as a teacher. A 
school should be a place of culture; indeed, a good 
school is a place of culture.—ZJnter-State Nor. Monthly. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR ScHoont ReapinG. — It is said 
that in some of the public schools at the West it is be- 
coming quite common to use newspapers and magazines, 
instead of the text-books hitherto employed, for instruc- 
tion in reading. On some accounts the plan is a good 
one, but it implies on the part of the teacher discrimi- 
nation in making suitable selections, which we fear very 
many teachers do not possess. In regard to the maga- 
zines there is comparatively little difficulty, but it is no 
easy task to use the secular papers wisely. The simple 
fact is that the secular press, as at present conducted, 
does not furnish the sort of reading that prudent and 
thoughtful parents wish to have placed before their 
children. We cannot but regard the secular press as 
morally unfit for indiscriminate reading by the young. 
There is undoubtedly a good deal that is unobjection- 
able, and much that is morally useful ; but along with 


this, even in the best of our daily papers, is a large 
amount of news which cannot be read by young people 
Without serious detriment.— Zhe Christian Intelligencer. 


CRAMMING.—One of the most common errors in our 
modern system of education, is the substitution of 
cramming for instruction. Even in our primary and 
grammar schools, studies are multiplied and subjects 
forced upon the children which they can neither com- 
prehend nor digest. The standard of excellence is too 
often measured by the scholar’s ability to repeat by rote 
a lot of rules or Jessons which are as unmeaning to him 
as the gobbling of a goose. His knowledge and under- 
standing of the subject is of little account. Text- 
books, as they are written and used, add much to the 
difficulty—Hiram Orcutt. 

FAULT-FINDING IN THE TEACHER.—There is no in- 
fluence emanating from a teacher, during recitation, 
which so completely paralyzes the mind of the pupil as 
the practice of scolding or ceaseless fault-finding, once 
so prevalent, but now rapidly disappearing, from the 
vubli¢ schools. The temptations to petulance and snap- 








pishness on the part of teachers are manifold, and at 
times almost irresistible. Lack of faithful preparation, 
of quickness of perception, of moderate reasoning power, 
of interest, of enthusiasm, of uninterrupted attention, 
of just appreciation of the object and advantages of 
recitation, are causes of irritation to be found in almost 
all classes. Those who possess but little love of 
the work of education, who regard neither the pres- 
ent happiness of children nor the future welfare of in- 
dividuals and States, who, in short, work in the educa- 


tional vineyard exclusively for dollars and cents, or be- 
cause more congenial fields of labor are not immediately 
accessible to them, are peculiarly liable to infuse this 
kind of narcotic influence into all the intellectual exer- 
cises of the school.—Mary Allen West. 


A Lanevuace Lesson, —In primary instruction in 
language we should recognize three principles govern- 
ing all correct teaching: (1) From the known to the 
unknown; (2) From the simple to the complex; (3) 
From the concrete to the abstract. Activity isa law of 
mind. If we want to teach a boy to speak the lan- 
guage correctly, he must be made to do so. Muke the 
children speak English. There is power in dialect, be- 
cause it is natural. Teach the child habits of speech. 
Let correct speaking become his habit. 
mistakes to be made with nouns. Dwell upon the use 
of nouns in the singular and plural numbers. Drill 
on the formation of sentences in the singular and plural. 


Have pupils form sentences with irregular plurals. Teach 
children to talk, — because they must, before being 
able to reason upon construction.—Supt. W. B. Powell. 


There are few 


Wist Ignorance. — We have on several occasions 
been called upon to listen to some very decided remarks, 
made by persons in other professions, and addressed to 
teachers. If we could have our way on this subject, we 
would suggest to such individuals that there once was a 
man who made a great fortune by minding his own 
business. We are acquainted with a prominent lawyer 
who has never taught an hour in his life, and yet thinks 
he knows more abvut teaching than nine-tenths of those 
who have taught twenty-five vears. This same man is 
always ready to address institutes and schools, giving 
excellent advice in a paternal sort of way, on a subject 
of which he knows nothing. Still, if it does him any 
good, let him talk. 

But not all the brass and ignorance in this world is 
found outside the teaching profession, for there are 
black sheep among teachers, who have large heads, 
small brains, and a living and growing desire to advise 
their brethren. They are always ready to talk, whether 
it be on Greek roots, or alligation alternate, and it is 
discouraging and humiliating to find how few teachers 
there are who can see through the flimsy covering that 
hides the ignorance of such persons. The world has 
been vexed with these educational humbugs long enough. 
Would that something could come up to attract their 
attention in some other way! Would they could get 
themselves out of the way !—Barnes’ Hd. Monthly. 

UnarracHeD Stupents at Oxrorp. — The Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to its great credit, inaugurated, in 
1868, a system of unattached students, which promotes 
university education, and expressly takes care of the 
interests of poor men. Persons are now permitted to 
become students aud members of the university with- 
out being attached to any college or hall. Such per- 
sons, the official language tells us, keep their statutable 
residences in houses or lodgings in the town, with the 
same rights of profiting by professors’ lectures, of com- 
peting for university prizes, of obtaining distinctions in 








the public examinations, and of being admitted ‘to de- 
grees and to all the consequent privileges, as are en- 
joyed by other students. 
special board, two of whom are styled censors, “ who 
look after their conduct and studies.” The University 
of Cambridge followed in the track of Oxford, but the 
system at Cambridge has hardly attained to the same 
developments. Cambridge had not reached 100 stu- 
dents when Oxford had more than 300, In the Easter 
term of the present year (1878) the number of unat- 
tached students was about 318, exhibiting a larger 
number than can be adduced by any individual college. 
The academical expenses of the students do not exceed 
£50 a'year. Now here is.one of the most remarkable 
facts of modern university life. Of course, this es- 
timate does not include clothes, traveling, and the lux- 
uries of life, either on a crescendo or diminuendo scale, 
but it gives board, lodging, tuition, for about one-third 
Not 


only have young men who, in the natural course of 


Their care is committed toa 


of the price that would once have been necessary. 


things, would have had no chance of getting through 
college, passed through the university, but nearly 2,000 
have migrated from college or hall to take their place 
among the growing ranks of the unattached. A still 
larger number of young men have given up the more 
expensive college, to take advantage of the cheapness 
of the unattached system.—Al/ the Year Round (Kng.) 








HISTORY IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


GREGORY, LL.D., ILLINOIS, 


It is told of Beecher that he once gave this recipe 
for making good coffee: “Find out how they make it 
at the restaurant and don’t do it that way.” So per- 
haps one may give the rule for teaching history by say- 
ing, “ Find out how they teach it in the common schools, 
and do not teach it that way.” There are, doubtless, 
restaurants which make good coffee, and common schools 
which teach history efficiently ; but the rule, it is to 
be feared, is poor coffee and bad teaching. 

The importance of the study of history is admitted, 
It has the two characteristics of a useful study ; it affords 
good mental exercise, and it gives useful knowledge. 
Properly taught, it brings into play not only the mem- 
ory, but also the judgment of the connection of events ; 
the causes of human successes and failures, and the 
moral qualities of the actions of men and of nations, 
The knowledge it gives when vividly impressed is 
thought-inspiring, and useful in our daily estimates of 
men and events. In the hands of a skillful teacher, 
few studies can be made so useful or interesting; but, 
as commonly pursued, none are so tiresome or useless. 
In place of the vivid pictures. of great peoples and great 
men, struggling, suffering, and triumphing by turns; 
building cities, settling States, forming governments, 
conquering enemies, developing industries, extending 
commerce, and growing great or sinking into weakness 
through the presence or lack of heroisin, wisdom, and 
justice, there is too often the dull memorizing, or at- 
tempts to memorize, some poor, dry abridgment, —a 
meaningless and lifeless string of dates and events half 
told. 

First Mistake.—The first mistake made by most 
teachers in teaching history, comes from not discrimin- 
ating the differences between history and the other 
common studies, such as arithmetic and grammar. In 
these latter branches, the facts and principles to be 
studied lie in the text-books themselves. The real 
numbers and operations are in the arithmetic which the 
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pupil holds in hand; the real words and sentences to 
be analyzed are in his grammar. The problems to be 
thought out, the demands upon the judgment and the 
reasoning faculty, are there in the book, and cannot be 
evaded. The exercise of the memory cannot be substi- 
tuted for that of the judgment. Thought is imperative. 
But history is the description of scenes and events not 
present, and which demand at the outset an exercise of 
the imagination to bring them before the mind. They 
involve relations of time and place which can only be 
learned by a careful study of their chronology and geog- 
raphy. They require often an explanation of old cus- 
toms and usages, and a study of cotemporary events and 
people. To be valuable, history must be vivid. The 
reader or student must, as much as possible, live over 
the events, and be, as it were, an eye-witness of the 
scenes. Especially must he comprehend the motives 
and feelings of the real actors, and make his own judg- 
ment of their wisdom and justice. Nothing of all this 
is accomplished, or even attempted, by the ordinary 
text-books or teachers. A lesson of so many pages, in 
some mere “outline,” as it is called, is assigned the 
class, and nothing is demanded except the rehearsal of 
the lesson,—often only selected parts of it, giving some 
leading events and dates, —a sort of abridgment of an 
abridgment. The pupil is invited, if not compelled, to 
substitute an act of memory for an exercise of thought 
and reason. No problem demands solution. No think- 
ing is required beyond the simple understanding pf the 
words. Occasional questions are perhaps asked on the 
geography and chronology involved, confined usually to 
the query, “ Where, or when, did this event occur?” 
Can one wonder that history thus taught is one of the 
idlest and most fruitless studies in our common schools ? 

Second Mistake.—The second, and perhaps the funda- 
mental error of the common-school teacher of history, 
is the lack of the needful preparation. Misled, it may 
be, by the fact that one who has mastered a given text- 


UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


II. — THINGS ESSENTIAL (Con.) 


4. They should be trained in writing, and in speaking 
good English, and should learn the elements of grammar. 

The technical study of grammar should be preceded 
by a course of elementary exercises in “language-les- 
sons,” such as are found in modern text-books, notably 
in Swinton’s Language Primer. Children learn to 
swim by trying to swim, to skate by skating, to talk by 
talking, and to write by writing. They cannot be 
trained to speak or to write correctly by parsing accord- 
ing to Latinized formulas. They will never learn to 
construct a good sentence by analyzing complex or com- 
pound sentences till doomsday, nor by memorizing and 
repeating the rules of syntax until they grow gray. 

Require at least two short composition-exercises a 
week, on slates or paper, upon subjects about which the 
pupils know something. Let the older scholars correct 
the exercises of the younger ones. 

Require all scholars over eight years of age to write 
at least one lettera week, and keep them at it until they 
can write a letter in due form, punctuate it, capitalize 
it, spell correctly every word in it, fold it, and direct it, 
in addition to expressing their thoughts in well-con- 
structed sentences. After this is done, let the big boys 
and girls take up parsing and analysis, which are good 
enough exercises at the right time. 

5. See that they all know something about the leading 
events in the history of the United States. 

Do not compel them to memorize page after page of 
text-book dates and details, which no teacher living 
could learn in a life-time, and which if learned would 
be almost worthless. 

6. Train them to see clearly, to listen attentively, and 
to observe accurately. In other words, give them a sound 
elementary knowledge of common things. 





book in grammar or arithmetic can give lessons in it, 
the teacher concludes that a knowledge of the text-book 
used for the history-lesson is all that is needed to give 
the proper instruction. But this is as if one were to 
attempt to give lessons from a work on grammar, having 
only the table of contents before him. Our little school 
histories are scarcely more than a table of contents of 
history proper. It seems palpable that a teacher of 
history must know history. He must know, with some 
proper fulness, the events which the text-book mentions 
in brief. He must be able to restore, with its proper 
details, color and circumstances, the picture of which 
the text-book gives the most meagre outline. He must 
supply, or show the pupil how to supply, the geograph- 
ical and chronological environment of the historic fact 
stated, and must thus call into exercise the critical his- 
torical judgment in determining both the truth of events, 
and their real character and significance. 

The possession of this full knowledge implies much 
reading and study, more perhaps than most of our com- 
mon-school teachers can be expected to have done. But 
the necessity remains the same. No knowledge, no 
good teaching. Let the teacher feel this, and he will 
perhaps command the time to master the history of our 
own country. Let him, at least, do this, or cease to 
pretend to teach history. 








— The following incident is a marked example of the 
early exhibition of the trait which so often leads our 
countrymen to place stocks, etc., “where they will do 
the most good ”: In the interior of Maine, one Sunday 
about forty years ago, a clergyman’s little boy, three or 
four years old, was all alone parching corn in the embers 


in the sitting-room fire-place. His brother, not a year 
older, opening the door from the kitchen, exclaimed, 
“Why, Philo, it’s Sunday! God sees you.” Philo in- 
stantly replied, “I'll give him some!” The same 
uickness and keenness was shown by Philo all through 
is youth; but ere he had fulfilled the hopes of his 
friends he passed away, mourned for with deep and 
lasting sorrow. ¢ 


7. Impress upon them by example and by precept the 
principles of morality. 

Character, truthfulness, and honesty form the founda- 
tions of civilized society. 


8. Miscellaneous. The study of anatomy and physi- 
ology is not essential, but the teacher should impress 
upon pupils the laws of health in regard to diet, sleep, 
air, exercise, and rest. As an exercise for the percept- 
ive faculties, the teacher should give some empirical 
lessons in botany, physics, zodlogy, and mineralogy. 
Country boys and girls generally have a considerable 
stock of crude knowledge about birds, animals, and 
fishes ; about trees, flowers, and plants. Draw out this 
stock of personal knowledge, and supplement it by sci- 
entific facts. Let the girls be collecting and pressing 
flowers for a school cabinet. Let the boys bring in 
specimens of woods, grain, and minerals. Teachers are 
left to deal too much with books, and too little with 
things ; they mistake shadow for substance. 

There should be some singing, if possible, and a little 
drawing for those who have any taste for it. 

If there is a school library, make good use of it. Se- 
lect suitable books for your scholars to read, and ques- 
tion them about what they read. Many a dull boy, 
lazy and listless over his lessons, will absorb knowledge 
from story-books as thirsty plants drink in the rain- 
drops of a summer shower. 

9. General results. In country schools, certain lead- 
ing results must be obtained at the expense of every- 
thing else. Only concentration can give strength. 
Make your scholars learn well the things they most 
need in the common walks of life, and do not waste 
your efforts in striving after the impossible. You can- 
not educate beyond the barriers fixed by hereditary de- 
scent. You will find some slow scholars, some dull 
ones, some troublesome ones, some savage, and some 
civilized, some with strong latent powers, and others 
the reverse; if you are gifted: with sound judgment and 
good common-sense, you will work on calmly, faithfully, 








hopefully, good-naturedly, bearing in mind that all the 
dull boys and slow girls will somehow or other grow up 
into respectable average men and women. Take com- 
fort from the words that quaint old Thomas Fuller 
wrote two centuries ago: 

“ Wines, the stronger they be, the more lees they 
have when they are new. Many boys are muddy- 
headed till they be clarified with age, and such after- 
ward prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright 
and squared and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and 
worthless ; whereas orient ones, in India, are rough and 
rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull natures in 
youth acquit themselves afterward the jewels of the 
country, and therefore their dullness at first is to be 
borne with, if they be diligent. The schoolmaster de- 
serves to be beaten himself who beats nature in a boy 
for a fault. I question whether all the whipping in the 
world can make their parts who are naturally sluggish 
rise one minute before the hour nature hath appointed.” 


“ All the whetting in the world can never set a razor’s 
edge on that which hath no steel in it.” 
And take this axiom from John Stuart Mill: 


“The aim of all intellectual training for the mass of 
the people should be, to cultivate common-sense.” 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF SCIENCE. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


In the pursuit of science no feature is pleasanter than 
the friendships often found among co-workers. A com- 
munity of interests seems to form a peculiarly enduring 
tie. Thelove of nature induces the highest love of man. 
One marvels ever to find a naturalist debasing himself 
or his science; yet, alas! there are at times discussions, 
not confined to the closet, which might well make the 
angels weep. For here, as in all other occupations, 
jealousies creep in, and misunderstandings occur, fol- 
lowed by vindictive hate and reprisal. But despite 
these occasional quarrels, — so much to be lamented, 
but perhaps not always to be avoided, — there are 
friendships so pure as to approach the family rela- 
tion. Where do we find greater instances of sacri- 
fice and devotion? If one naturalist loses by fire or 
flood his accumulations of a life-time, it is by no means 
unusual to find them restored, at least in part, by a 
worker who may be personally unknown to him. And 
this is one peculiar characteristic of scientific friend- 
ship, that not unfrequently the friends have never met. 
It may be they idealize each other, but there is none 
too much of hero-worship in these latter days. We have 
several correspondents,—some as remote as the Pacific 
slope, — of whose physiognomy we have not the re- 
motest conception; yet whose letters embody some- 
thing of that spirit and life of a man by which we say 
we know him. With at least two of these distant cor- 
respondents we feel really intimate, and converse as 
with oldfriends, Our walks interest them; their strolls 
over prairies, or ascent of mountains, thrill us with de- 
light. Not the least of the pleasures THe JouRNAL 
has given us is this introduction to co-workers in other 
portions of the Union. Sometimes we teach a pupil by 
letter, simply for the delight in imparting information, 
and for the joy expressed by the recipient. We have 
at times been quite abashed by the gratitude expressed 
for some trivial hint. But what is the use of all 
these years of study, if we are to lock up what we 
know? Every one working in a special line, and es- 
pecially teachers, must be able to help the beginner in 
at least some part of his task. If we did not, or could 
not, earn a living by teaching, most of us would teach 
from choice, from the very love of the profession. 

The inherited friendships of science, where the child 
following the pursuit of his parent, is cherished and 
fostered by that parent’s friends, are, we think, closer 
than any. We have known most touching instances of 
devotion of this kind. There are some men of whom 
we can never think without enthusiasm; men who let 
not the left hand know what the right hand doeth; 
who, expecting no return, have given a helping-hand te 











the poor and the distressed. We hope it is not often 
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that the trust of such persons is deceived. Many a 
young man, — the records of science are full of such 
cases,—has lived to make, in his own work, the name of 
his benefactor glorious. 

Let us forget, then, in view of these hallowing rela- 
tions, the noisy outcries by which the halls of science 
are now and then disturbed. It is only the dyspeptic 
or the misanthrope who refuses to see good in the 
world. ‘There are Samaritans journeying along many 
highways: let us hope we may meet them in our pas- 


sage. 








SCHOOL-HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. — (I) 


BY I. P. NOYES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Within the past few years, great advancements have 
been made in the architecture of our school-houses. In 
the neighborhood of 1854 and ’55, when I was at school, 
I remember the old style of committee-men coming to 
our examinations, and their stereotyped and repeated 
speeches about the school-houses of “to-day” in com- 
parison with what they were when they were young, 
and how they, one after another, term after term, would 
keep up the same old story. In this manner, the schol- 
ars became pretty familiar with the school-house of the 
passing generation. We were impressed with the idea 
that our school-houses were not only far superior to 
what our fathers and grandfathers had, but were led to 
think that we had reached the aeme of school-house per- 
fection, and that now the world had, on this subject, 
reached a point where it must content itself to remain. 
The perfect school-house had been presented to the 
world; we had, as it were, reached the end of the road. 
Here we must stop, content with what had been accom- 
plished. The perfect school-house had been developed 
when we were still in our teens, and we had not yet 
graduated from the high school! Thus it seemed to us 
a little over twenty years ago. 

But how delusive this impression, — an impression 
fostered into life by the old that was fast passing away, 
—and yet there was nothing wrong in it! These good 
old men saw vast strides in the educational department. 
It had grown under their fostering care; it was far su- 
perior to what they had enjoyed. Their interest had 
brought the school-house of their time up to the standard 
of that day, and a high standard it was. Yet in this 
age of improvements and advancements, who will dare 
to venture the assertion that the world has come to a 
stand-still on any one particular point; who will ven- 
ture to say that all has been attained, and that there is 
no longer room for improvement ? We cannot blame 
the old who have advanced to the utmost of their phys- 
ical strength for thinking that perfection has been at- 
tained in a certain direction, yet we cannot remain in 
the past with them. The old often accuse the young of 
being fast, and even heedless; but they as often forget 
how their age contrasted with, and appeared to the age 
that preceded them. 

Though great advancements were made in school- 
house architecture up to the time of the close of the 
war (1865), still greater advancements have been made 
since then, and the advancements are even a surprise to 
us who are advancing with them; they are not confined 
to any one thing, but consist in almost everything con- 
nected with instruction. But in this paper, at least, I 
have no desire to launch out into any other department 
than that with which I have begun, yet it seemed very 
Proper to make a few general remarks by the way. 
There seems to be a fashion in everything, and many 
of those who oppose fashion most are the very ones to 
be carried on by it. Gothic architecture is at present 
all the fashion, and especially the Italian and Decorative 
types ; so it naturally follows that our new school-houses 
should partake of this style. Gothic architecture admits 
of an endless variety of treatment. 

Speaking in a general way, nothing is out of har- 
mony in Gothie architecture; it admits of breaks, an- 


of details. And yet because of this feature in this style, 
it has too often been adopted and abused by a class of 
men who term themselves architects, who think that 
this is all that there is to this beautiful style. It is 
much as though an irregular way of speaking,—say after 
the style of “Josh Billings,” — was popular, and men 
who knew not the proper way to write and speak good 
English took advantage of it to hide their ignorance. 
After this manner, much of our Gothic architecture has 
become perverted, and too often these architects (?) 
have, by some “ring” influence, become the designers 
of our public schools ; and so we see many costly school- 
houses all over the land that are indeed beautiful in 
detail, but very faulty in the general design. Beautiful 
detail, however, is very cheap. One thing the public 
should understand, — and no one calling himself an ar- 
chitect should fail to know, —and that is, detail does 
not make the design any more than fine words make the 
beautiful and complete essay or oration. An essay or 
oration, to be complete and take a high rank, should 
have its grand center object to obtain, and should en- 
deavor to present some leading point, and all the other 
minor points should lead up to it and strengthen and 
beautify it. There should not be an infinite variety of 
detail unharmonious to the character of the piece, and 
engaging the attention of the mind to the disadvantage 
of the theme as a whole. Here is a general rule that 
is applicable in every department of art, literature, ete. 

But it may be asked who are to be the judges in this 
matter of architecture; are those who are in charge of 
instruction to be competent to criticise those claiming 
to be architects, on their own ground? This can hardly 
be expected, and yet our instructed and cultivated people 
in general should advance in this department as well as 
in matters of taste in other things. Though we follow 
the fashion in general, we seldom allow the tailor, dress- 
maker, or milliner, to dictate to us altogether what we 
shall wear; every sensible person has some taste of 
their own, and they do not even trust a designer of 
what they wear unless they see evidence of competency 
on the part of the person claiming to be such. 


Now our interest as a people demands that we give 
more attention to this subject of architecture; that we 
be not imposed upon by great names or flourishing 
business of the parties furnishing the design, but that 
we learn somewhat to depend upon ourselves. And 
here it would seem was one point that we might ad- 
vance ourselves in; viz., endeavor first to become a little 
familiar with design; second, endeavor to see wherein 
the design presented to us is harmonious, and not allow 
ourselves to be charmed beyond good sense by simply 
enticing detail, bearing in mind that detail is an essen- 
tial feature in any design, but that it is not all ;—that the 
first and main feature of a design is its general fitness 
and dignity, and that it cannot have dignity unless it 
have completeness as a whole. 








COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY DAVID B. SCOTT, NEW YORK. 


At the last meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Albany in July, an address on 
“Compulsory Education” was delivered by the Hon. 
Henry Kiddle, City Superintendent of Schools, New 
York. Perhaps no one in the State could have been 
selected better fitted to prepare such a paper. Twenty- 
one years’ service as superintendent of schools in the 
metropolis has furnished him uncommon opportunities 
for a thorough understanding of the common-school 
system and its wants. Moreover, the city of New York 
has been compelled by the State to enforce the provis- 
ions of the Compulsory Education Act ; and her Board 
of Education has honestly endeavored, by the appoint- 
ment of proper officers and the expenditure of no incon- 
siderable amount of money, to carry out the requirements 
of the statute. 





gles, odd distributions of openings, and infinite variety 


Nowhere in the United States, as in New York city, 
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is there so large and varied a field for the experiment; 
nowhere is there to be found a population that might 
be supposed so much to need such a law; and nowhere 
in the United States has such a law been more thor- 
oughly tested. The supervision of the schools by a 
strong corps of assistant superintendents is so thorough 
and unintermitting that the result of the operations of 
the officers under the compulsory law can be readily 
watched, and, in addition, tested by statistics that admit 
of little or no question. It is needless to say that Su- 
perintendent Kiddle has watched the work of these 
officers with a lively interest. What conclusions he 
has reached are now before us in his printed address. 


Mr. Kiddle wisely, as we think, gives comparatively 
little space to the working of compulsory laws in other 
countries. The American system of free schools is not 
the counterpart of any European system. Rules suited 
to the free educational systems of Prussia, England, 
Spain, France, or Italy, are by no means suited to the 
freedom of our republican institutions. But Mr. Kiddle 
does not fail to show that even in some of those coun- 
tries compulsory education has not flourished, and quotes 
the opinion of their own countrymen to prove this. 
The question of compulsory education in the United 
States stands on ground of its own. ‘To the consider- 
ation of this, as has been said, Mr. Kiddle gives his 
chief attention. 


He disposes of “truant laws” in a few paragraphs, 
showing that these are not to be confounded with com- 
pulsory attendance laws, although in the case of the 
truant law of 1853 in New York State, children might 
be committed for vagrancy, and while being fed, clothed, 
and educated, might be compelled to work where com- 
mitted. 


From the alarm excited by the number of illiterate 
persons set down in the national census of 1870, sprang 
the compulsory education laws enacted in New York 
and other States. It was an alarm by no means unrea- 
sonable, for free institutions have nothing to dread so 
much as danger from citizens who can neither read nor 
write. The arguments for the adoption of these enact- 
ments were buttressed by conclusions drawn from the 
success of kindred experiments in Europe. That these 
laws passed in the United States were in advance of 
public opinion, as Mr, Kiddle says they were, there 
seems no reason to doubt. They were forced through 
by philanthropic, pure-minded, but impetuous men, who 
for the moment exaggerated the danger to our free in- 
stitutions, and who, when the measures were passed, 
were not always willing to confront the opposition, or 
bear the odium connected with the enforcement of the 
law. State Superintendent Briggs, of Michigan, re- 
ports that not a single instance of the enforcement of 
the law has been reported to him, although it has been 
on the statute-book of the State for six years. The law 
has become a dead letter. This is the condition of 
things in a State where the law has not the support of 
public opinion. 

What is the result in the State of New York, outside 
of the metropolis ? In the reports of December, 1876, 
made by fifteen cities to the State Superintendent, it 
appears that “New York had alone undertaken to en- 
force the law with any degree of thoroughness, and five 
cities made no report at all.” For the year just past, 
the local superintendents of Auburn, Lockport, Roch- 
ester, and Long Island city, tell the same story, — the 
law is either impracticable or useless, or, if partially en- 
forced, its disadvantages far more than overbalance the 
advantages. ‘ 

‘he law having practically become a dead letter else- 
where in the State, it becomes an important inquiry 
how far it has succeeded in the city of New York. For- 
tunately for the experiment here, expense has not been 


spared; nor has there been want of local legal enforce- 
ment to render the work of the compulsory officers effect- 


tive. Let Mr. Kiddle tell the result in his own words: 
‘““The labors of these officers, however, have almost exclu- 





sively been confined to looking after truant absentees from the 
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schools, in which direction they have performed very useful 
work. They have not, however, enforced the compulsory at- 
tendance provisions of the law. A few vagrants and incorrigible 
truants have been arrested and placed in reformatory institu- 
tions, all of which could have been done under the law of 1853; 
but neither illiterate children employed in stores and factories, 
nor those kept at home and employed in domestic and other 
labor, to the neglect of their education, have been reached at 
all. The fact is, the department authorized by the New York 
Board is an efficient and useful truancy depariment, but asa 
compulsory edueation department, it has accomplished noth- 
ing. No accurate census has ever been taken so as to deter- 
mine how many children of school age reside in the city. The 
Compulsory Education Department has never ascertained who 
are the children particularly subject te its care. Instead of 
giving their efforts to determine this, and exercising the power 
conferred by the law to compel all such children to attend 
school, or obliging their parents to give them the means of in- 
struction at home, they have chosen rather to visit the schools 
aud look after those already receiving education.”’ 


The reasons why so little has been accomplished are 
then given. They may be summed up as follows, under 
two heads: First, the law cannot be enforced because 
“it would require an army of officers to keep track of 
the children, even after lists had been prepared.” In 
the second place “the law is neither expedient nor 
necessary,” because it is unsupported by public opinion, 
and its enforcement would work very great hardship in 
thousands of cases, these cases in the very homes which 


education seeks most to benefit. The assertion that the 
metropolis particularly needs such a compulsory law, 
Mr. Kiddle meets by giving some statistics froin the 
evening schools. Here, if anywhere, “illiteracy” of the 
children would be likely to appear. What is the fact ? 


**Of an enrollment of 19,000 pupils last year, only about 
1.163 were reported as not being able to read when they en- 
tered school; and of these the great majority were German, 
or other foreign pupils. most of whom were not illiterate, but 
simply ignorant of the English language.”’ 


The leading conclusions of Mr. Kiddle may be given 
briefly. (1) The present law of the State works more 
harm than good; and the same may be said of similar 
laws in every part of our country. (2) Compulsory 
laws are harsh and undiscriminating. (3) They are 
not the best means in the United States for counteract- 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


F. P. Matz: Problems 53, 54, 55, 57, 63, 65, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, and 85. 

J. 8. R.: Problem 74. 

Wm. H. Kridler: Problem 60. 


SS i el 


DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—So much has been already said respect- 
ing division of fractions, that it seems almost superfluous 
to refer to the subject again. When a child is about 
to learn division of fractions, it is to be presumed that 
he understands the principles which precede. Under 
these circumstances, I have found that the following ex- 
planation was received as quite satisfactory, and with 
good results : 

Take an example,—say $+ }. In the first place, if 
we divide by 3 (the numerator) the result of the opera- 
tion still stand thus: 725, which, as we have divided 
by a number four times too large, will give a quotient 
four times too small. In the second place, as the result 
=i is four times too small, we must multiply it by 4 
(the denominator) to get the true result. This done, 
the work stands thus: $%4; or it may be written, 
5 
a xX 4. 

Now, it is easy to see here that the terms of the 
divisor are inverted, and that the sign of division has 
given place to wultiplication. It is easy to show by a 
few examples that such will be the disposition of the 
terms of the divisor in every case. From this fact the 
rule is deduced ; but in no case should the rule be given 
until the principles upon which it depends are perfectly 
understood. When the principles upon which any rule 
depends are fully and properly impressed upon the 
mind, I don’t think any word used to express the mode 
of operation likely to create confusion; and therefore I 
don’t think there is so much danger in the use of the 
term “invert” as your correspondent, M. E. Slason, 





ing ignorance. (4) The public mind in America does 
not need to be educated to the importance of education 
by any such process. (5) That but for the vast influx 
of foreign immigrants, compulsory education would 
never have been transplanted into this country from the 
old world. 

Perhaps the most striking thing in connection with 
the address remains to be said. In the discussion fol- 
lowing its delivery, local Superintendents, speaking one 
after another, united in pointing out the difficulties in 
the way of the enforcement of the law. The opinion 
seemed to be unanimous that for the purpose for which 
it was intended, the compulsory education law in the 
State of New York is of no practical value. 








VARIETIES. 


— Human happiness has no perfect security but free- 
dom; freedom none but virtue; virtue none but knowl- 


edge; and neither freedom nor virtue has any vigor or 
immortal hope except in the principles of the Christian 
faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian religion.— 
President Quincy. 
— As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimie glory shine, 
So words of kinduess in the heart 
Reflect the source divine; 
O then. be kind, whoe’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 
And sweeten even death. — Anon. 


— Clapboards.—These were originally called “ clove- 
boards,” because they were “cloven” out by hand, and 
not made with a saw, as other boards. After a time the 
word was shortened to cloboards, claboards, clapboards. 
In the laws of the Massachusetts colony, in 1641, the 
price of these articles was three shillings for claboards 
of five feet in length. The legal price for the work 
aay by hired ‘labor was,—“If they cleave by the 

undred they shall be paid six pence per hundred for 
five-foot boards.” 


— The great thing for the teacher to do, is to interest 
his pupils in their studies. If he can do this, he will 
oy if he cannot, he will fail.— New York Sehool 

ournal. 


seems to imply. JamEs WATERS. 
—_—tOo 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros_EM 105.—Three points are taken at random 
on the circumference of acircle: prove that the chance of 
their lying on the same semi-circle is 3. 


ProsiEemM 106.—Given the polar equation of a plane- 
tary orbit: to determine its eccentric anomaly. 


Prositem 107.—Ascertain, with compass and tape- 
line, the axes of a material ellipsoid of revolution whose 
center is inaccessible. 


F, P. Marz. 





SOLUTIONS. 





PROBLEM 38.—A slender rod, n, is immersed vertically in a 
fluid: divide it into three portions which shall be equally 
pressed. Wm. Mann. 


By well-known principles of hydrostatics, the entire 
pressure on the rod is $ gn*. Omitting {the constant g, 
which is not essential in this case, the pressure on each 
part will be = Let x= the upper part; then 427 
= =; “. 2==nWViZ. Similarly the second part will 
be nV i4 (“2 — 1), and the lower part, n (1—*/ 3). 

H. Gunper. 
[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 

Let z, y, and z be the parts, x being the highest. 

Then, by the problem, x +y+2=n... (1), 


and by hydrostatics = —=y(e+"%) ..... (2), 
and ee ty+%) 0.6.2.5... @) 
From (2) z= ar -eee+ Aj andety= 
Vata... . (5). Hence (3) becomes 2? = 207 Fxz 
+#.... (6); whenceex = (WF +4+V3)ze... (7). 
From (4) and (7), y= (W2 + VB) (WF —L)e . . (8). 
(7) and (8) in (1) gives 2 = > (3—W/%; and thence « 
and y. ‘Wm. Hoover. 
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tal of $1975. A putsin hie money for 
Sees ‘c for 7 ecb nig They gain $11 








for 
7, and $ of A’s gain 


éqiials ¢ of B's, or? of C’s. What sum of money does each 
invest, and what is each man’s share of the gain ? A. M, 


Suppose A’s share to be 1 or $; then B’s share is 
3 x 4 of A’s = §; and C’s share is 4 X $ of A’s = 4. 
Then the proportional shares are 2-++-3-+-4—=9, 4's 
share of gain or capital is 3 of the whole; B’s, §; and 
C’s $ of the whole, which answer the conditions of the 
question. 

[The editor is not certain to whom credit for this 
solution belongs. ] 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Magnetism.—This is an age which threatens to make rapid 
strides in scientific discoveries. The telephone enables us to 
hear a friend speaking five hundred miles away, and the pho- 
nograph makes an eternal physical record of a word spoken; 
and now comes the direct application of the magnet as a mo- 
tive power. A Miss Ilosmer has directed Mr. I. Browning, of 
the Strand, London, to make an engine worked on this princi- 
ple. Several practical men have examined this new motor, on 
a small-scale, and say that it promises a revolution in mechan- 
ies such as the wildest dreamer has not imagined, Since the 
publication recently of Miss Hosmer’s discoveries, an Ameti- 
can gentleman, also an artist, claims the invention as his own, 
and says that he had intrusted the secret to Miss Hosmer as a 
friend. He states that his model is almost ready to be shown, 
so that further developments in regard to this matter may be 
expected at an early day in our own country. The United 
States has reason to be proud of the lead it undoubtedly takes 
at the present time in respect to scientific discoveries, 


Water Cisterns. — The value of rain-water is well known, 
and the question often arises, Tow large a cistern is necessary 
to secure an ample supply? The following notes-will give this 
information: We may assume the mean average annual rain- 
fall in Northern and Western States to be three feet. Now 
ascertain how many square feet of roofing you have. Each 
square foot receives three cubic feet of water. To find 
the number of gallons in three cubic feet, reduce the three 
feet to- inches by multiplying by 1,728 and divide by 231, the 
number of inches in a wine-gallon; multiply the square feet 
of area covered by roofing by this number of gallons, and you 
have the number of gallons of rainfall received by the roofing. 
Of course the water does not all fall at once, but is distributed 
in showers through the year; the cistern need therefore only 
hold such proportion as may fall at any particular time or sea- 
son, allowing for reduction by usage. 

Having these points to start on, you may now determine the 
size of the cistern, to do which the following table will be 
found of assistance; the right-hand figures denote the contents 
of one foot in depth; left-hand figures, size of cistern in feet: 


quare Cistern. 
ov en. 
5x 5 feet 5.92 bbls. 


Corcular Cistern. 
Diameter. 
5 feet 4.66 bbls. > ° ° 


Ss i*: 4m © : . ° - 6x 6 “ 8.54 

See Tt se . . ° Sa ™ 
.- w— — . ° . : — oe 
9 * 15.10 * . . . : 9x 9 “* 19.39 “ 
10 * 18.65 “ ° : . - 10x 10 “ 23.74 “ 


J. M. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Spain.—El Magisterio Expaiiol mentions that by a late royal 
decree, there is to be henceforth a greater unification of the 
different branches of public instruction than has hitherto pre- 
vailed; and that in Cuba, the Philippine Islands, and other 
Spanish colonies, the same rules and regulations are to prevail 
as in Spain itself. The ayuntamiento of Cadiz has resolved to 
collect and send to school the children who are found wander- 
ing in the streets; they will then be taught a trade suitable to 
their age. 

A statue in brénze of -the Emperor Charles V., to be placed 
in the alcazar of Toledo, has been cast at Paris, and is on ex- 
hibition at the Exposition there. 


A ForEIGNER's OPINION AS TO THE RESULTS OF EpuCcA- 
TION IN THE UNITED StTates.—In the letter of a correspondent 
of L’ Education, speaking of the collection of American com- 
positions exhibited at the Paris Exposition, occur the follow- 
ing words: 


‘There exists, however, a very grave deficiency in these 
divers papers of the scholars; the name of God and of religion 
is nowhere to be found, Are they Pagans, are they Christians, 
are they nothing at all, these thousands of children who came 
to bring their contingent to the Exposition of 1878? Such is 
the question that would naturally present itself to the mind, 
did not one know that the infinite multitude of sects which 
swarm in the United States has duced that deplorable re- 
sult of banishing all Christian instruction from the ‘school. 
Deplorable,—I say designedly,—for 1 cannot forget the shame- 
ful and scandalous pe oe venality and corruption in public 
offices, which now-a-days soil American annals. Those politi- 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the éditorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 











ARITHMETIC: WHEN, HOW LONG, AND HOW? 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

In your issue of Oct. 17, ““H. H. Ross’’ asks, “ At what 
point in our graded systems shall we begin its formal study, 
how long shall we study it, and in what manner present it ?”’ 

I answer, not from theory alone, but from an exceptionally 
successful experience in the schools of a town of five to seven 
thousand inhabitants (during the years when it was growing 
from five to seven): Begin at the average age of seven to 
teach counting of beans, blocks, etc., and the learning of the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of numbers 
under ten, illustrating by blocks or counters. But avoid oral 
arithmetic, and especially vulgar fractions,—avoid them wholly 
until the pupil enters the grammar school. At the average 
age of nine or ten, begin with written arithmetic, and intro- 
duce the pupil at the very beginning to Federal money, and 
then to decimal fractions. Avoid explanations, except when 
asked for by the child; avoid vulgar fractions; give him plenty 
of simple examples in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of decimals. Keep him at this until he is nearly 
ready to enter the grammar school. Then let him learn to re- 
solve whole numbers into their prime factors, to find least 
common multiples and greatest common divisors, 

If this is faithfully done, the children can now take any two 
numbers, or decimal fractions, and add or subtract, multiply 
or divide, with unconscious ease. They have not learned to 
jabber phrases ‘‘as often as 7 is contained in 853,’’ “ and 
therefore yg of 43 will go into }4 of 48, 7°5 of a time,’ but 
they have learned to cipher, to use figures rapidly and correctly 
in a way in which they must use-them ip the practical work of 
life. This brings them to an average age of twelve, when 
they enter the grammar school, and begin to practice the ap- 
plication of arithmetic to business questions in the ordinary 
manner of arithmetical text-books. Their facility in figures 
will make it light work; and when they leave the grammar 
school, at the age of fifteen, they will have spent about one- 
half the time per week usually given to arithmetic, and ac- 
quired three times the usual knowledge of the matter, They 
may, if they continue the study, now take Warren Colburn’s 
First Lessons as an intellectual, not as an arithmetical exer- 
cise, and find great advantage in it. THoMAS HILt. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES vs. PRES’T SEELYE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Some of the friends of Smith College were much disturbed 
by the recent remarks of a representative of that institution. 
From the report given in THe JourNAL of Oct. 24, we are 
led to ask if Smith College lacks merit of her own that we 
should think it necessary to resort to the artifice of attack 
upon other colleges. Misrepresentation and petty gossip, not 
alone as a matter of taste, but even on the ground of fairness, 
were not to be expected. 

The statement about a class supper “‘in a certain college’’ 
has in it scarcely a word of truth. There was a class supper 
where ladies were present, and it. was held at a hotel; but 
everything in regard to it was very different in spirit and letter 
from what was told, — from hearsay, apparently, — and with- 
out knowing whether it was true, or indeed credible. One 
would perhaps need to be acquainted with the members of the 
class to judge of its probability. The language used does not 
give a favorable impression of the informant. The facts about 
the supper were entirely commendable to the gentlemen who 
invited the ladies, and who treated them throughout with the 
utmost consideration and respect. As for the ladies who went, 
— their character is such that they could eat supper with fel- 
low-students without fear and without reproach. Before ac- 
cepting the invitation, they consulted with one whose refined 
and sensible ideas well qualify him to give advice. They left 
before the toasts, but possibly all the exercises were such that 
the ladies might have remained till the end. This may yet be, 
there and elsewhere. Two or three other years similar invita- 
tions were extended to the young ladies of preceding classes, 
and some of the literary exercises were offered them, in order 
that the occasion might be a true class supper; but for some 
reason they thought it best to decline. If they saw any “im- 
propriety” in the matter, let us be glad that all are not so 
quick to fancy improprieties. 

Much needless apprehension and many unnatural ideas come 
from foolish and worthess reading, or are the result of associ- 
ation with unworthy persons, Habits of intellectual activity, 
and earnest work in any healthy direction, and the friendship 
of the pure and artless will crowd out such hindrances to cul- 
ture. A young lady, preparing to enter a ladies’ college, was 
— by one who knew well the truly scholarly ae wet 

Ucational co) did not go to the x 
evident lines rd ade “0, I am going to college to 


people’s ignorance and prejudice, comes the recollection of a 
group of five young lads and maidens who, for years, went 
back and forth together, fifteen miles, to and from their reci- 
tations in the city, each the leader of a different class. They 
were observed with interest by many on the road, on account 
of their earnest talk about their studies, each imparting to the 
others something new. They solved,their problems, trans- 
lated their Greek, and reasoned out their philosophy in com- 
panionship, and grew into riper and truer lives for it, never 
“seeming to see any impropriety.” We beg leave to differ 
from the opinion presented of a “ heavenly state of things ”’ 
being that wherein men and women meet “ without taking 
any notice of each other.”’ In the college criticised there is 
doubtless a different idea of what God meant by the contact of 
human lives, 

And further, though words and names are not all-essential, 
why speak of “ girls’ and “boys” with marked contempt ? 
It may happen that some enter young, yet the faculty of every 
true college expects the maturity of gentlemen and ladies, and 
treats them as such. 

It is time we cease to think of education in its medieval 
seclusion of nunneries and monasteries, and that we regard 
the lives of students as a part of the life of the great world. 
The business of study only makes the companionship we all 
must have with one another higher and more noble. So it is 
found in the co-educational colleges. 

The feeling of ‘* antagonism” does not come in as a part of 
the experience of lady-students in the college referred to. 
They are not “‘ tolerated,’’ but recognized and welcomed, and 
treated with justice and real courtesy. 

The mistakes in one of these references to sister colleges 
make usincline to doubt the truth of the others. Think of 
two young people going out gunning together, and the lady 
carrying the gun! Let the president take warning, and if he 
find a young lady errrying too many guns, let him hasten to 
take them away, lest she frighten the birds. Perhaps the re- 
porter may be responsible for the errors of this speech; and we 
hope there may be some sufficient explanation, as we wish for 
Smith College the influences which will give her an honorable 
and beautiful history. K. 


—wo 
FIELDS NOT WHITE FOR THE HARVEST. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have fired two fields in East Tennessee, my ‘‘ native heath,”’ 
with the spirit of education; and last summer was solicited to 
come to this point. It is the hardest ‘‘State’’ I have ever 
**struck.’”? You will find it in the darkest shade on the map 
in Eaton’s Report. I never have felt so much like ‘‘ weaken- 
ing.’ Couldn’t you fellows, away over there in ‘‘ God's coun- 
try,’’ strengthen me a little by sending me some of your “ old 
clothes,” in the way of maps, charts, and such things, to as- 
sist in throwing light on the “‘ benighted’’ mind of this ‘‘ be- 
nighted ’’ locality ? “Here is a genuine case of,—not yellow, but 
black,—fever of mind. Iam unable to purchase things de- 
sired, because the most enlightened here see no reason why 
the wages of ateacher should be more than that of afarm-hand. 
Newport, Tenn., Nov., 1878. W. A. G. Brown. 


————»o2n 


TEACHING LATIN SYNTAX. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In my teaching of the classics, I deviate from the usual cus- 
tom so far as I teach syntax mainly first-hand, from the actua 
text, using the grammar mainly for reference, to furnish a 
more copious supply of examples for verification, etc. I strive 
to impress it upon my pupils that syntax grammar is merely a 
statement of facts observed in the use of the language by the 
old masters, and that many of these facts, idioms, so-called 
rules, ete., they themselves may learn for themselves, I take 
this method up systemmatically, recording results, subse- 
quently verifying them, noticing points of harmony between 
Greek and Latin syntax; in a word making their knowl- 
edge of the subject fresh, practical, experimental. I have just 
mentioned the salient features of the method. 

Woodstock, Ct., Nov., 1878. C. F. W. HusBBARD. 


———_200e—— 


MEMORITER WORK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I would suggest the following as an equitable settlement of 
the “ memorizing” question: Whatever is to be an instrument 
in the further work of the pupil should be learned verbatim. 
The principle is thus put into a more manageable form. Per- 
haps it would be better, though, for the pupil to make a rule 
of his own, and commit thistomemory. This term instrument 
would include all definitions, all principles of grammar, rules 
of arithniétic and algebra, laws of natural philosophy, and all 


try. 
A text-book on physiology, astronomy, chemistry, and phys- 
jeal geography cannot be learned with a close regard for the 
text. without detriment to the scholar’s mind. Those who 
would have the text acquired, ask if the language of the writer 





study; nbt to flirt!’ In contrast to this refiéetion of other 


of the book is not as good or better than that of the scholar. 











They say that the writer, after much thought, has expressed 
the truths in concise, chosen language, and that it is well 
worth the while to learn them in his language. Now, I would 
ask them to compare several text-books on any subject. Take, 
for instance, Dalton’s, Steele’s, Brown's, Hutchinson's, and 
half a dozen other physiologies; they do not differ much in the 
amount of facts given, but look at their difference in style of 
expression, in arrangement, in amount of moralities, and, fre- 
quently, twaddle. Can any one say that all these general- 
ities were carefully written? And if they are worth learning, 
will they show wherein one may be superior to another ? 

The same may, with equal justice, be said of the various 
text-books on chemistry and physical geography. A. Z, 

Calais, Me., November, 1878. 


—— oo 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


86. Perhaps we ought to feel more grateful toward our 
friend, “One Pedagogue” (Oct. 10), for his favor in giving 
what might seem to him to be information concerning the sen- 
tence for analysis foundin Tuk JOURNAL (Sept. 19) ; but we 
must confess that after reading his structural analyzation, 
showing the conjoinification of the propositionally-constructed 
imagination to be a “* simple sentence,” with the structurally 
incomplete, nonconjunctive, notional ‘ J,” — poor little pro- 
noun! — representing the basis of a distinctive propositional 
structure, and “‘taught” a similarly expanded diminutive 
(“‘have’’ bearing a symbolical relationship, simply), that the 
three remaining elements seem rather to be taken into full 
sub-membership, making the adjunctability of the conjunctive 
arrangement ‘“‘implicit’’ (that is connectionally informal), 
while the incompleteness of the unconfused conformatory 
thought expresses its sub-membership, — we find little, if any, 
light thrown upon the subject; and fearing our inability to 
to judge in just what manner to place such a solution of the 
sentence before the class, — not at all theirs to comprehend it, 
conclude to withhold it fora time. Any intelligible discussion 
of the sentence, and comments on the subject of *‘ infinitive’’ 
will be gladly received. We may be pardoned for believing 
that any one capable of fathoming such an “analysis” will 
never find an ‘* incomprehensible,” QUZARO, 





99. As when a question is asked a class, we would never 
know who could answer did not some one raise the hand, so 
with your “‘ queries,’’ Unless some better scholar has answered, 
unheard by me, I submit my answer to query 99.‘ The Lazy 
Scheld,’’ in the second line of ‘‘ The Traveller,” is the slow- 
moving river that rises in the northern part of France, and 
finds its entrance to the ocean through Belgium and level Hol- 
land. Its name to-day is ‘‘Scheldt,’’ Flemish ‘* Schelde.” 





101. In the sentence “‘It was too touching to be soon for- 
gotten,’’—using Swinton’s method,—if I understand it aright, 
[ should parse “to be forgotten”’ as a simple infinitive used 
adjectively, modifying “‘ touching,’’—a gerund used as a noun, 
and found in the predicate nominative. Or, as I like better, 
‘to be forgotten’’ is a present passive infinitive, depending 
upon ‘‘ touching,” and relating to “‘it.’”’ ‘‘ An infinitive re- 
lates to an expressed or indefinite subject, and generally de- 
pends on some other word.’’—Kerl. E. E. T. 





102. A copy of Webster's Dictionary of 1841 may be obtained 
by calling at this office, or writing to E, E. Bradbury, West 
Somerville, Mass. 





— A correspondent asks if there is anything better for study- 
ing the history of Massachusetts than Bang’s History. We do 
not know of any work preferable to this, though much light 
on various questions on the subject can be obtained from 
Hutchinson’s celebrated History of Massachusetts, and Pal- 
frey’s New England. 





QUERIES. 


109. Parse the words day and week, as used in the following 
sentence: *‘ I will go to Boston this day week.” 


110. In the phrase, ‘* Had thyself been here, it would not 
have happened,”’ what is the person of had. The form of ex- 
pression is used by Tennyson, near the middle of his ‘‘ Quest 
of the Holy Grail.’ Xx. 


111. What is the ‘‘Good News”’ referred to in Robert 
Browning’s poem, entitled “‘How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix ’’? L. 8. P. 


5 ee 
GOOD WORDS. 
ART-UNION PORTRAITS, 


I wish to express to you my great delight at the reception of 
the three picturesto-day. They are truly beautiful, and framed 
will make elegant ornaments in the office of our Board of Edu- 
cation. Wenow have Agassiz, Mann, Peabody, and Willard. 
AARON Gove, City Supt. of Schools. 





Denver, Col., 1878. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 10014. 

— Fearful rains have temporarily depopulated towns in Eng- 
land, and destroyed property in Hungary. 

— An earthquake destroyed 121 houses and $100,000 in 
property at Manzinales, South America. 

— Secretary Evarts’ correspondence with Lord Salisbury in- 
dicates the speedy payment of the $5,250,000 award of the Hal- 
ifax Commission. 

— The Marquis of Lorne, governor-general of Canada, and 
Princess Louise sailed for Halifax on Friday last. 

— King Humbert of Italy was attacked by an assassin with 
a dagger at Naples, on Sunday, 17th inst. The king was 
slightly wounded, but the event has produced a great sensa- 
tion in Italy, especially when it is associated with recent at- 
tacks on Emperor William of Germany and Alfonso of Spain. 
The assassin is an International. 

— Charies Ghislani Vilain (Vicomte Vilain XIV.), the Bel- 
gian statesman, died at Brussels on the 18th. He was born at 
Brussels in 1803. 

— Lord Roseberry has been elected lord rector of Aberdeen 
University. 

— Governor Fremont, of Arizona, believes that the Indian 
control should be transferred to the military department of the 
government, 

—-A fire at Bradford, Pa., destroyed $150,000 worth of 
property. 

— Travel from Cincinnati to New York and Philadelphia is 
reduced to one dollar. 

— The annual dinner of the Boston Latin School was held at 
Parker's on Wednesday. 

— Massachusetts educators have received special honors at 
Paris. See Massachusetts Department of Tue JouRNAL. 

— Dennis Kearney left Boston for California on Monday. 








Sznp a postal for our new prospectus, to be issued 
December 1. 








MASSACHUSETTS, and most of the Northern States, 


have just said Fye/ at money not worth its weight in 
gold. 








Tae notice of To# Journan, to 1880 for $2.50, 
only applies to new subscribers whose names are sent 
us by our present subscribers. These, and these only, 
are credited to 1880. 








Any person sending us six new subscriptions to THE 
Journat and $15.00, will receive our great premium 


of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. The names and 
money should be sent in one list. 








Tue press of the country, and especially the educa- 
tional part, has a special interest in the Postal Bill, now 
on the files of Congress, and ready to be taken up at the 
opening of the next session. One of its provisions 
allows the transmission of monthly periodicals at the 
same rate as weeklies,—namely, two cents per pound in 
bulk; another allows sample copies to be sent at pound 
rates; still another allows bills and supplements to be 
wrapped with the paper and sent to a subscriber at 
pound rates. There are other features of the bill, such 
as registration of all second-class matter, and the dis- 
posal of short-paid letters, and other matters which are 
universally commended as wise and just. 








A PERSON does anger too much honor who calls it 
madness, for madness is a distemper of the brain, a total 
absence of all reason; is innocent of all the ill effects it 
may produce; whereas anger is an effected madness, 
compounded of pride, jealousy, and folly, and an inten- 
tion to ‘do more mischief than it can bring to pass. 
Never do anything that can denote an angry mind. 
Check and restrain it; never make any determination 
until you find it has entirely subsided. To be angry 
about trifles is mean and childish; to rage and be furious 
is brutish; and to maintain perpetual hatred is akin to 
the practice and temper of devils; but to prevent and 
suppress rising resentment is wise and glorious, is 
manly, womanly, and divine. 








Some of the leading English papers are lamenting 
the decline in English scholarship. The Saturday Re- 
view says that there is need of a second revival of inter- 
est in the study of the classics. Not that scholars fail 
in actual knowledge of Greek and Latin, but that they 
do not sufficiently consider that these languages open 
to them the life of ancient Greece and Rome, in which 
the life of the modern civilized world is rooted. “ We 
have fallen into letter-worship,” says The Review, “and 
our excess of zeal for the classics has defeated itself. In 
our anxiety to master the languages, we have neglected 
the purposes for which the languages are worth know- 
ing; Greek and Latin have become our tyrants, and 
have overshadowed Greece and Rome. The process has 
its analogy in other branches of learning. In one uni- 
versity, at least, the physical applications of mathemat- 
ics have been assiduously emptied of their real meaning 
and power, and turned into an exercising-ground for 
the manipulation of symbols.” 








Tue Society for the Encouragement of Study at 
Home is doing excellent service for those who have 
passed beyond the period of school-life. Those joining 
the society must be at least seventeen years old and pay 
two dollars per years, at the opening of each term, to 
meet the necessary expenses of printing, ete. A com- 
plete list of studies is furnished to all who desire them, 
on application to Mrs. A. E. Ticknor, the secretary, No. 
9 Park street, Boston. Each student can select her 
own course of study, and will be expected to spend a 
portion of each week-day at her studies, and before com- 
mencing her daily work is expected to make notes from 
memory on the study of the preceding day, in a book kept 
for this purpose. On completing a volume of these 
notes, the student is required to write out a brief ab- 
stract of its contents, which is sent at a time designated 
during the term,—which extends from October to June, 
—to the secretary, who overlooks the work and makes 
corrections and suggestions, and returns it with ques- 
tions fora final examination on that study. When one 
study is completed the pupil is directed what book to 
take up next. Books are loaned at @ trifling charge 
from the libraries of the society. To those desiring to 
pursue a course of systematic study at home, and have 





not access to suitable teachers as guides, thia society 


affords every advantage. The ladies in charge of this 
good work are philanthropic and ready with aid and 
sympathy to benefit those who join the society. We 
heartily commend the aims and purposes of this or- 


ganization. 








OssEect-TEACHING.—Professor Niles, of Boston, has 
just finished a course of lectures in this city, which have 
added greatly to his reputation as a scientist and stu- 
dent of physical geography and geology. While classi- 
fied under the title of Lectures on Natural Scenery, 
they embraced The Origin of Mountains; Mountain 
Sculpture; Mountain Life and Snow-fields; Glaciers ; 
Brooks and Rivers, and Lake Scenery. Each lecture 
showed the results of careful study, the latest scientific 
investigations, confirmed by very extensive travel and 
personal observation, The discussion was animated, 
and in many passages eloquent, the speaker being in 
sympathy with the sublimity of his themes. The illus- 
trations, by the aid of the stereopticon, were picturesque, 
graphic, and representative of the best scenes in Euro- 
pean and American landscape, lake, and mountain 
scenery. Professor Niles has opened on a brilliant 
career, and his own independent and careful thought 
add immensely to the interest of this lecture course. 
This kind of object-teaching should be brought within 
the reach of every teacher and pupil in the land. It is 
coherent, methodic, intelligent, comprehensive, and sub- 
limely simple. 








THe generality of our people are fifty years, at least, 
behindhand in the science of government. There are 
but very few who are willing to compare or digest what 
is passing before their eyes, at different times and on 
different occasions. But in speeches and in books every- 
thing is settled for them without the exertion of dili- 
gence or sagacity. For which reason, men are seem- 
ingly wise with but little reflection, and good with but 
little self-denial in the business of all times except the 
present. Often we see merchants, mechanics, and farm- 
ers, with the sentiments and abilities of statesmen 
and lawyers and professional men in the rank of states- 
men, with only the conceptions and characters of com- 
mon peddlers. There is nothing to be found in the 
habits of life or education of our people, which tends 
wholly to disqualify them for the functions of govern- 
ment so much as the manner by which the exercising 
these functions is carried on. We mean the spirit and 
Labits of low cabal and intrigue. The people are to be 
governed for their own good; and that they may be 
governed for their own good, they must not be governed 
by their own ignorance. Hence it may be concluded 
that the happiest state of society is that in which the 
supreme power resides in the whole body of a well- 
informed people. 








Tue conduct and result of the discussion on religious 
exercises in the public schools of New Haven is full of 
instruction. Formerly the religious exercises of the 
public schools consisted of the reading of a few verses of 
Scripture, selected by the teachers largely from the 
Psalms and the Proverbs, or a concert recitation of 
select passages voluntarily by the pupils, the concert 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, and the singing of a 
hymn each morning at the opening of the schools. 
Without any objection arising from pupils or parents, 
the school board, about two years ago, decided to abolish 
these exercises and did so, since which time there have 
been no religious exercises, not even the singing of a 
hymn at the opening of school. The people at the last 
election, by a large majority, voted to restore the devo- 
tional exercises to the schools, and a school board was 
elected to carry out their wishes. Immediately follow- 
ing the election the religious exercises were restored in 
the schools, and are now continued as before the act of 
abolition. 

Recently, self-constituted committees, — notably one 





led by Dr. Bacon, and composed of prominent clergy- 
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men of New Haven,—have advised the school board on 
the matter. Dr. Bacon’s committee recommended two 
liturgies,—one for the Protestant portion of the schools 
generally, and another for the Catholic pupils, separately, 
when they numbered at least thirty per cent. of the 
whole school. The angelic salutation to Mary was in- 
cluded in the Catholic liturgy. Others recommended 
selections from Paine’s Age of Reason, Davis’s writings, 
and “ The bible of the ages.” The school board have 
considered the several plans presented, and have wisely 
rejected all, and decided “to let well enough alone.” 
The vote was almost unanimous,-one only, a Catholic, 
voting against the present plan, and in favor of a 
Catholic liturgy. It is very evident, from this brief 
history of the case in New Haven, that the secular and 
clerical parties have but little knowledge of what the 
people want, and that they have less influence in chang- 
ing the unsectarian simplicity of the present methods in 
the religious exercises of the schools. 








Tue Minneapolis case, wherein a teacher punished a 
child for an offence committed, near the parents’ home, 
on his way to school, has awakened much interest in 
that locality on the general question as to the rights of 
teachers to punish pupils for misconduct between the 
home and the school. The most valuable official de- 
cision on that subject was given by Horace Mann, in 
his famous tenth annual report, and we quote his opinion, 
on which several judicial decisions in Massachusetts and 
other States have since been based : 


“The question is not without some practical difficulty, how 
far the school-committee and teachers may exercise authority 
over school-children, before the hour when the school begins, 
or after the hour when it closes, or outside of the school-house 
door or yard. On the one hand, there is certainly some limit 
to the jurisdiction of the committee and teachers, out of school 
hours and out of the school-house; and, on the other hand, it 
is equally plain, if their jurisdiction does not commence until 
the minute for opening the school bas arrived, nor until the 
pupil has passed within the door of the school-room, that all 
the authority left to them, in regard to some of the most sacred 
objects for which our schools were instituted, would be but of 
little avail. 

“To what purpose would the teacher prohibit profane or ob- 
scene language among his scholars, within the school-room 
and during school hours, if they could indulge it with impunity, 
and to any extent of wantonness, as soon as the hour for dis- 
missing the school should arrive? To what purpose would he 
forbid quarreling and fighting among the scholars, at recess, if 
they could engage in single combat, or marshal themselves into 
hostile parties for a general encounter, within the precincts of 
the school-house, and within the next five minutes after the 
schoul should be closed ? And to what purpose would he re- 
press insolence to himself, if a scholar, as soon as he had 
passed the threshold, might shake his fist in the teaeher'’s face, 
and challenge him to personal combat. 

“These considerations would seem to show that there must 
be a portion of time, both before the school commences and 
after it has closed, and also a portion of space between the door 
of the school-house and that of the paternal mansion, where 
the jurisdiction of the parent, on one side, and of the commitee 
aud teachers, on the other, is concurrent. Many of the school- 
committees in the Commonwealth have acted in accordance 
with these views, and have framed regulations for the govern- 
ment of the scholars, both before and after school hours, and 
while going to and returning from the school. The same 
principle of necessity by virtue of which this jurisdiction, out 
of school hours and beyond school premises, is claimed, defines 
its extent and affixes its limit. It is claimed, because the great 
objects of discipline and of moral culture would be frustrated 
without it. When not essential, therefore, to the attainment 
of these objects, it should be forborne.”’ 








OBITUARY. 


The death of Mr. C. R. Ropert, of New York, the munifi- 
cent founder of Robert College, Constantinople, calls for a 
brief reference to his life and work. Mr. Robert has been a 
successful merchant in New York, and has for many years 
given largely to societies and institutions engaged in the line 
of Christian education. A large number of students were 
helped through college and seminary by his funds. At the 
close of the rebellion, he bought of the United States Gov- 
ernment their extensive hospital buildings on the summit of 
Lookout Mountain, as also several hundred acres on the battle- 
field of Missionary Ridge (near the former “ Brainard ” station 
of the American Board among the Cherokees), with the plan 
of founding a school or schools, representing the best type of 
New-England education. The Lookout Mountain institution 
Was successfully carried on for several years, but was at length 
abandoned, and its funds transferred tu “the Robert College 
of Constantinople.” ‘This institution, which has done so much 
for Turkey, was commenced by Mr. Robert in 1859,—Dr. Ham- 
lin, whose acquaintance he had first made at Bebec, during the 
Crimean war, while baking 11,000 loaves of bread per diem for 











the British hospital, being from the outset his agent and 
coadjutor. The magnificent college buildings on the Bospho- 
rus were completed in 1870, whereupon the Sultan, who had 
opposed the project at every step and in every way, sent the 
Grand Vizier to Mr. Robert with his congratulations, and the 
offer of the decoration of the highest order in the empire. 
This significant honor was, with characteristic modesty, posi- 
tively declined. Mr. Robert was a man of strong conviction 
and of energetic action, but both were shaped and sanctified 
by a deep and fervent piety. 





SAVINGS BANKS IN SCHOOLS AS EDUCA- 
TORS OF THE PEOPLE. 











More than once already attention has been drawn, in 
the columns of Tur JourRNAL, to the question of savings 
banks in schools, and we now return to it, not because 
it is thought necessary or desirable to introduce such a 
system here, but to show the good effects produced in 
Europe by such institutions. In our own country the 
facilities offered by the regularly-established savings 
banks are probably all that are required, and statistics 
show to how large an extent they are availed of by our 
own people. But in Europe the case is different, and 
while in many parts there has been a disposition to save, 
the money thus set aside has generally been put away 
in old stockings or hidden in the earth, and has thus 
produced no return to the owner. Too often, also, all 
the earnings of the head of the family have been squan- 
dered in drink or sensual indulgence, and no provision 
whatever has been made for a time of sickness or adver- 
sity; and it was principally for such cases as these, and 
to endeavor to instil in the minds of the children habits 
of order and economy, that the Scholastic Savings Banks 
were introduced, and are now in successful operation in 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, and possibly other 
European countries. In order to facilitate these opera- 
tions, the post-oflices in the country parts are generally 
made branches of the savings bank, where money can be 
deposited and receipts given for the same. 


Belgium has been the country where these institu- 
tions have had the greatest success. In Brussels, in 
1876, there were 7,600 scholars out of a total of 10,800 
in the public schools who were depositors, with a sum 
of 149,000 francs at their credit. In Ghent, during the 
same year, there were 10,354 depositors among the 
scholars, with a sum of 188,444 francs at their credit ; 
while at Liege and other points the results were equally 
satisfactory. In Hungary, the patriotic Francis Deak, 
shortly before his death, left this expression of his 
opinion: “I have often thought of this question of 
ameliorating and fortifying the economical life of the 
Hungarian people, and my opinion, after long reflection, 
is this: that savings banks should be multiplied, and 
that all our schools should be provided with savings 
banks.” 

In Italy, such institutions in the schools have been in 
existence for only about two years, and yet the progress 
is encouraging to a certain extent; for although in some 
quarters there was a falling off in the last year, in other 
quarters the progress was steady. In the province of 
Bologna, the Scholastic Savings Banks were established 
in 1876 in 203 schools, and on the 1st of October, 1877, 
there were 5,812 depositors, with 25,045.66 dire at their 
credit. The Postmaster-General of Italy makes the 
following, @mong ,other remarks upon this important 
subject : 


“Why is it that savings banks are not so successful as they 
ought to be? Because, withjthe exception of a few cities, the 
greater number of the lower class either do not know that they 
exist, or, if they have heardgof them, they have only a vague 
idea, even as many of the upper classes, and can form no exact 
conception of their action and of the working of credit... . . 
Now, these thousands or hundreds of thousands of children, 
who would perhaps never have known that there exists a bank 
ready to receive their small savings, keep them, and make them 

rofitable, learn this fact through the school savings banks. 
n the same way as parents are sometimes forced to blush 
when they see their children read a newspaper or book in 
which they themselves can understand nothing, 80 they, when 
they see their child with a savings-bank book and a small sum 


at his eredit, begin to think that savings banks are useful |p 


things, and are excited themselves to their earnings 
ob covinas there. Thus Scholastic Sa Banks are, in a 
word, practical schools of economy for adults no less than for 
children.’’ \ 





——— 





They are likewise potent influences against the at- 
tempts of subverters of social order. The internationals 
combat the savings bank, because they know that the 
operative who is orderly and economical, who has some- 
thing in reserve, understands that in public disorder he 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain, and does not 
allow himself to be deceived by flattering promises. 
‘he Emperor Napoleon III. hoped to counteract such 
evil influences by promoting the study of political 
economy ; but.the diffusion of savings-bank books would 
be a shorter method of making the masses practically 
interested in the preservation of social order. 








DRIFT. 

— The new alarmist of the Atlantic Monthly seems to have 
been unfortunate in his acquaintance with public schools, 
His painful conclusion seems to be revealed by this melan- 
choly index pointing the way to communism: 

** The effect of our system of public-school instruction is in- 
spiring general dislike of manual labor, and false views of life, 
whereby men and women are trained to feel that they have a 
right to whatever they want, and if they cannot obtain it, it is 
because they are oppressed by somebody.”’ 

He has also been interviewing ‘thirty-four workmen of 
Pennsylvania and New York,”’ and having found them all 
** wild as a hawk’’ on publie and social affairs, groans forth,— 
** These are all graduates of the public schools !”’ 

We have not the slightest doubt that any man who is in the 
line of collecting statistics of idleness and infamy, can get up 
an undress parade of a Falstaff’s regiment in any considerable 
district of the United States, every mother’s son and daughter 
of which is a graduate, not only of the common school, but of 
the Sunday-school and the church; in numerous instances of 
a cultivated and Christian family. But what would be thought 
of a philosopher who should use that fact in the spirit with 
which the relation of these incorrigibles to our publi¢ system 
of education isnow paraded? A great many social philoso- 
phers seem not to know that there are all sorts of public 
schools; that in great districts, not only of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, but of Massachusetts and Connecticut, the school 
system is crippled by the chronic stinginess of influential tax- 
payers, in sympathy with the utterances of the Adlantic alarm- 
ist; that there is a criminal class in every school who will not 
be persuaded or forced to do their duty; that the sort of 
men interviewed by this writer belong to the very class who 
constantly shirk school duty, and attend in a way so irregular 
and capricious as to get little advantage. In short, the at- 
tempt to make the public-school system of the Northern United 
States responsible for communism is not only visionary, but 
the essence of injustiee. 

Communism is the outcome of a state of European society 
and education which our schools are trying to overcome in our 
adopted citizens, and has no more terrible foe than a good sys- 
tem of public schools. If the Atlantic philosopher will show 
us one boy who was taught in school that the government is 
bound to give him what he asks for, because it gives him op- 
portunity for an education, we will apologize for our strictures. 


— The Cincinnati Gazette, the best journal west of the 
Alleghanies, and the Springfield Republican, the most ively 
sheet in New England, shie stones at the school-house 
in this way. After a notice of thisarticle in the Atlantic, the 
Gazette solemnly remarks: 

‘If this is the kind of instruction that our public schools 
are affording there is obvious need for a change of p amme, 
The thirty-four witnesses are not the only wild thinkers and 
voters to be found in our land, and the supposition that merely 
the illiterate and foreign-born are thus crazed is entirely un- 
justifiable. We think the heart as well as the head needs re- 
forming. When there is an aversion to honest labor it is very 
easy to form theories by which the more prosperous and more 
industrious shall be made to contribute to envious sloth.”’ 

And the Republican, in passing, alludes, as if to an accepted 
fact, to “the tendency which is beginning to be generally rec- 
ognized in our school system, to spoil the youth for manual 
labor as something beneath their proper expectations.” Now 
we assert, as the result of;a constant acquaintance with our 
better sort of public schools (and none others represent the 
‘‘ American system’), that these assertions and charges are 
not true. On the contrary, we believe that the boys and girls 
who attend these schools and apply themselves to the work ex- 
pected of them, not only perform more and better mental la- 
bor than any previous generation, but are ready to step into 
any work and do what is reasonable outside. Two-thirds the 
drudgery that made slaves of children fifty years ago, is now 
performed by labor-saving machinery. A large number of 
families have learned that there is no gain in compelling a 
child to do half a man’s or woman’s work outside of school 
hours. The whole world of manual labor isso changed by the 
introduction of machinery and the opportunities of American 
life, from the world of fifty years ago, that children, for the 
first time in the world’s history, are having a chance. That 
they are false to that opportunity and becoming a race of 
shirks and idlers, is what we do not believe; what cannot be 
roved by occasional instances of juvenile vice and depravity. 
‘And if such were the case, the sin must be laid at other doors 


than the public school, which is the best gymnasium for in- 
dustry, sonata and alljthe virtues of social and civil life, now 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EpIrep BY Mrs. M. B. ©. SLADE, FALL River, Mass. 


——— 
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All writers who have original articles suited to this department are re- 
quested to send them to us, enclosing th stamps for the return of 
unnsed MSS. And as it is our desire and design that this be ot een 
shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers in every ‘ schools, 
we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their wants and needs 
stuting on what subjects, and for what times and oceasions they would 
like our articles to be pared. .Thus, the teachers working with us 
while we are working for them, we hope to render our department useful 
and satisfactory. 





THE BORROWED SHOES. 


BY Cc. F. BARNARD. 


ScEeNnE I.—Time,.evening. A shoe-dealer’s stall, in Paris, with 
shoes, etc., upon the counter. 

Keeper.— Tis close upon Holy Christmas Eve. I will take 
in my goods, hurry to the market-place for the tree I promised 
my wife, and then run through the stall for my children’s toys. 
Heaven help those less fortunate than myself in all that makes 
one’s heart so light, one’s home so bright, at this sacred season 
of joy and gladness. (A little barefoot boy enters, and gazes 
earnestly upon the shoes.) 

Boy.—Lack-a-day ; ah, woe is me! Christmas Eve must 
come and go, this year, without a shoe of ours within the door 
for the Christ-child to-night. 

Keeper.—Good e’en, my boy; and, God bless us all, why 
stare you so long and sadly on my shoes: would you like to 
buy a pair? I can soon find one to fit you nicely, and as the 
times are hard, my price shall surely be low enough. 

Boy.—Gladly would I buy a pair; but, good sir, the times 
are far too hard with us at home for even your generous offer. 

Keeper.—llow hard? Pray tell me, my good little fellow. 

Boy.—Alas! dear sir, we are indeed very poor, and ill and 
feeble at our humble home. Father and mother are dead; 
Sister Jean and I live with our good gran’ma, who is often 
sick and faint. What little I can pick up, running errands and 
the like, hardly pays for bread and soup, rent and fuel. 

Keeper.—Heaven help you! you looked so earnestly on my 
shoes, I hoped you would buy a pair! Suppose you take them 
and pay me next week ? 

Boy.—Would that I could; but I dare not promise, lest I 
might fail. 

Keeper.—I like that. Never say you can when you know 
you cannot. 

Boy.—And if I know I can, what shall I say then ? 

Keeper.—Why, that you can, of course! 

Boy.—Well, then, pardon my boldness, kind sir; I was 
thinking to myself that if you would but lend me a pair till to- 
morrow, I would return them, upon my word, safe and sound, 
the first thing in the morning. . 

Keeper.—Borrow a pair! Why, bless you, boy, what are you 
dreaming of ? How could I sell them, after you had worn 
them back and forth, and about the house besides,—even if 
but for a single night? No, no; try something more sensible 
than that. 

Boy.—Piease, sir, listen and I will tell you all my plan. 

Keeper.—Well, well; let’s hear. 

Boy.—You can do the shoes up carefully in a paper; I will 
carry them home with care, too, and not till bed-time will I let 
even gran’ma, who is as neat as a pin, open the package. 
Then Jean shall take one shoe to the chimney-place in her 
little chamber, where she sleeps with gran’ma, and I the other, 
to my eubby-hole in the attic. So, at night, while we sleep, 
the Christ-child will come from our dear Father in heaven and 
find our shoes all ready for his Christmas-gifts, and all we 
shall have to do in the morning will be to empty the shoes, do 
them up again, and bring them back to you: that was my 
dream, sir! But perhaps you dare not trust me ? 

Keeper.—The Lord forgive me if I don’t trust you, my brave 
boy! Pick out any pair you like. 

Boy.—Thank you kindly; and may heaven reward you 
richly. (He selects a small pair.) 

Keeper. (Doing them up and handing them to him.)—Here 
they are,then. Hurry home; surprise gran’ma and sister with 
them, and may the Christ-child fill them brim full to-night! 

Boy.—That must be as the Father wills. But, filled or 
empty, you shall have your shoes back again in the morning! 
Good night, good sir. (Ezit.) 

Keeper.—Now for my home, also. But, hold! who comes 
here? Surely! the Countess Clotilda: what keeps her abroad 
so late ? 

Countess. (Entering.)}—Oh! good Dominique, I was afraid 
your shop would be closed ere I could reach it. ‘Tis slow 
work getting through the crowded streets, at Christmas-tide. 
They say the times are hard; and so in truth, alas! they are. 
But never yet before have I met more of a throng out on such 
a day as this, since I first started on my Christmas rounds. 

Keeper.—Fair lady, none who have learned to go those 
rounds like you are apt to give up the pursuit, you see, how- 
ever hard the times may be. Besides, as the yeats roll on, 
‘methinks more and more are moved to these errands of good- 
will to man, and so outrun the pressure of the day. And then’ 


it does.not follow that all you meet are buyers; I am sure my 
last customer bought little enough for times ten times as hard 
as these! 

Countess —A beggar, perchance ? 

Keeper.—A beggar! Not a bit; I beg your pardon, good 
countess. No beggar, that boy! 

Countess.—Why didn’t he buy then,—why style him a poor 
customer? You excite my curiosity. 

Keeper.— Listen, then, my lady: I was about putting up my 
shutters, and should have closed my shop ere your arrival, had 
there not happened to come along a-poor little barefoot boy, 
who gazed most wistfully upon my shoes. I asked him if he 
would like to buy. He said no, and gave such piteous reasons 
for declining that I was moved to offer him a pair on credit,— 
much against my rule as that is, you remember. 

Countess.—And a very good rule it is. I sometimes think 
that the hardest times would mend were that the rule, and 
practice, too. But did the boy accept your offer ? 

Keeper—Not he! All he wanted was to borrow a pair for 
the night, promising to return them in the morning. 

Countess.—An odd request: and you ? 

Keeper.—And 1,—don’t smile,—I did them up at once,—a 
cheap little pair that he selected,—and packed him off to dream- 
land and the Christ-child. 

Countess.—Well done! And you doubt not he will redeem 
his pledge ? 

Keeper.—Not more sure that the sun will rise! 

Countess.—You knew him before, then ? 

Keeper.—Not I; I never laid eyes on him before. 

Countess.—What led you, then, to trust him with the shoes ? 

Keeper.—His honest look and simple speech. His father 
and mother are dead; only gran’ma and his little sister are 
left. He can hardly keep the wolf from the door, these hard 
times; and he only wanted to borrow the shoes for the hearth- 
stone, where the Christ-child will find them to-night. How 
could I refuse him ? 

Countess.—Well put! ' Would that I had been here before he 
left; I would gladly have bought the shoes for him, and added 
something besides for the Christ-child to fill them with. But 
it’s not too late yet, I hope! I will follow the boy to his home, 
and, if I find he told you the truth, I can lend them all there a 
helping-hand. Where did he say his home is ? 

Keeper.—Bless me! I forgot to ask, or he forgot to tell. 
Countess.—A pretty shop-keeper, you! Suppose the morning 
comes without him, what trace is left you of your shoes ? 
Keeper.—Ali the trace I want: the trace of honor bright! 
Ample trace for simple me. 

Countess.—I admire your faith, and may the good providence 
of God crown all your hope with joy! You and I are old 
enough to know how, and when, and where, the Christ-child is 
wont tocome. Unless we prepare the way, how can we expect 
him to find these two poor little ones asleep and dreaming of 
his coming? Without some of our contriving, not even will 
tiny Piccola’s half-starved sparrow come to nestle in the bravely 
borrowed shoes, Take, then, good Dominique, this piece of 
gold, and when the boy brings back the empty shoes, as he 
surely will, please slip the coin within them, and surprise him; 
also, with a little note that I will write to him here upon your 
counter. (Takes out her tablets and writes the note, folds it 
and gives it to the shop-keeper, with the money.) 

Keeper.—Thank you, noble lady; I will proudly do your 
bidding! (Curtain falls.) 


Scene IIl.—Time, morning. The shoe-stall again. 


Keeper.—Hail! holy, happy Christmas day. Ere I go with 
my wife and children to chureh, let me display my goods for 
any early buyers that may be abroad. And now where is the 
lad that borrowed my shoes? Ah, here, like a lark, he comes! 

Boy. (Enters slowly and sadly, with the shoes in his hand.)— 
Your shoes, sir. 

Keeper. (Opening the parcel.)—All right, my boy! But why 
so slow of stepand sad of face, my honest little man, this 
merry, merry Christmas morn, when, like the lark, we all 
should spring and sing for joy ? 

Boy.—I did, sir, at home, just as I promised you I would. 
But, alas! ’twas ‘all in vain. No Christ-child came to our 
chimney, and the shoes were as empty as you see them now. 
I was ready to cry when Jean, poor little thing, called out 
there was nothing in her shoe, and I saw nothing in mine! 
But, then, what good would crying do ? 

Keeper.—True, true; no good would it do,—then don’t cry, 
nor ever say “‘Die’’! But are you sure your peepers were 
open, my bright eyes,—too bright for tears this blessed morn- 
ing,—are you sure your peepers were open ? 

Boy.—I was up bright and early,—before cock-crow and day- 
break even; and, as"soon as it was light, sure enough both the 
shoes were as empty as they were when I borrowed them of 
you last night! 

Keeper.—Did you turn them upside down, and give them a 
}good shake, as'gran’ma does the medicine ? 

Boy.—What good would that do? 

\Keeper.—Well, seeing is bélieving; at all events we ean but 
try. So here goes, and let ‘good tuck Come with the shaking! 





again, because the streets and shops and markets are crowded, 


(He shakes the shoes, and the coin and note fall out.) 





Boy.—What’s that ? 

Keeper.—What’s here? Why, as I live, a piece of gold 
money and a little billet! 

Boy.—But not mine ? 

Keeper.—Wait a bit, and we'll see. (Opens the note and 
reads.) ‘A little boy who tells the truth and keeps his word 
is welcome to this trifling piece of gold, from the Countess 
Clotilda, and she begs him to favor the good shoe-lender,— 
(that’s I, you know)—with his address, so that she may call 
upon gran’ma and little Jean, with something for them also, 
Your loving friend, for the Christ-child. Christmas Eve!” 

Boy.—Blessed be God, and all his good angels! 

Keeper —Amen ! and never forget the borrowed shoes. 
(Curtain falls. ) 


—~.oe—— 
THE END OF CHINGERY CHAN. 
A POTATO PANTOMIME. 


In Under the Lilacs, — Miss Alcott’s new book, just pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, and that every boy and girl wants 
for a Christmas present,—Miss Celia and Thorny give a “ Po- 
tato Pantomime’”’ as a side-show. A green cloth is fastened 
so high that the heads of the operators are not seen. A little 
curtain flies up, disclosing the front of a Chinese pagoda, 
painted on pasteboard, with a door and window that open 
quite naturally. By its side are several green trees, with paper 
lanterns hanging from the boughs, and the words ‘‘ Tea-Gar- 
den” are painted over the top. <A voice begins to sing,— 

**TIn China there lived a little man, 
Ilis name was Chingery Wingery Chan.” 

Here the “‘ little man”’ takes the stage with great dignity, 
clad in a loose yellow jacket, over a blue skirt which conceals 
Thorny’s hand, that makes the body. On his head isa pointed 
hat, and on removing this to bow, he discloses a bald pate 
witb a black queue in the middle, and a Chinese face nicely 
painted on the potato, the lower part of which is hollowed out 
to fit Thorny’s first finger, while his tiumb and second finger 
are in the sleeves of the yellow jacket, making a lively pair of 
arms. While he salutes, the song goes on,— 

‘* His legs were short and his feet were small, 
And this little man could not walk at all.”’ 
But the “little man’’ proves the falsity of this by dancing a 
jig in time with the rollicking chorus,— 
“Chingery, changery, ri co day, 
Ekel, tekel, happy man. 
Uron, odesko, canty oh, oh, 
Gallopy, wallopy, China go!”’ 

Then Chan goes into the tea-garden and drinks many cups of 
tea, with comic gestures, until the opening of the win- 
dow draws all eyes in that direction. At the lattice appears a 
lovely being, for this potato has been pared, and on the white 
surface are paintedjgpretty red lips, pink cheeks, black eyes, 
and oblique brows ; through the tufts of dark silk on the fore- 
head are stuck several glittering pins, and a pink jacket 
shrouds the figure of this little Chinese lady. After peeping 
coyly out, so that all can see and admire, she falls to counting 
money from a purse, so large that her small hands can hardly 
holdit. ‘The song goes on,— 

‘*Miss Ki Hi was short and squat; 
She had money and he had not; 
So off to her he resolved to go 
And play a tune on his little banjo.”’ 

During the chorus of this verse, Chan is seen tuning his in- 

strument in the garden, and now he comes forth and sings, — 
“Whang fun li, 
Tang hua ki, 
a | kong do-ra-me. 
h sin Jo, 
Pan to fo, 
Tsing ap Chin leu te.’’ 

Chan drops his banjo, falls upon his knees, clasps his hands, 
and bows his potato forehead in the dust before his idol. But, 
the song goes on,— 

** Miss Ki Ili heard his note of love, 
And held her wash-bow! up above, 


It fell upon the little man, 
And that was the end of Chingery Chan.” . 


As the small basin of water is cast forth by the cruel 
charmer, poor Chan expires in such strong convulsions that 
the potato-head rolls down among the audience. Miss Ki Hi 
peeps to see what has become of her victim, and the window 
falls and decapitates her, also, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence, who pass around the heads, pronouncing a ‘ Potato 
Pantomime ”’ first-rate fun. 


[The remainder of the chapter from which this is taken has 
some useful suggestions for tableaux of ‘‘ Red Riding Hood,’’ 
** Blue Beard,”’ ete. [ 


——_eo0e - — 


— Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis Truth alone is strong, 
And albeit she wander outcast now, 
I see around her throne 
Groups of beautiful tall angels, 
To enshield her from the wrong.—Lowell, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





KANSAS. 


The population of Kansas, March 1, 1878, was'708,497. Hon. 
Alfred Gray, secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, esti- 
mates the population now at 800,000. 


FEMALE 8UFFRAGE. 


The constitution of this State (adopted at Wyandotti, July 
29, 1859), Article 2, section 28, says: ‘* The Legislature, in pro- 
viding for the formation and regulation of schools, shall make 
no distinetion between the rights of males and females.’ Sec- 
tion 20, Article 3, of the General Statutes, 1868, expressly con- 
fers upon ‘‘all female persons over the age of twenty-one 
years,” the right to vote at school elections. 

In the case of Wheeler vs. Brady, 15 Kans., 26, this ques- 
tion was passed upon by our Supreme Court, and the above 
right was sustained. While this right is thus given by our 
constitution, it is one that is not very generally exercised. 
It is enjoyed chiefly when some local question is to be settled, 
at which times the “‘female persons’’ turn out in force and 
vote,—well, as their husbands or male friends vote. 


THE SCHOOLS. 

The burning of the State Normal School at Emporia is a 
serious misfortune to our educational interests. This building 
was a handsome one, costing $85,000. Normal schools are 
growing in favor throughout this State, and a well-founded 
hope exists that our next Legislature will remove the odium 
thrown upon our State by the last Legislature in its action re- 
garding normal schools. 

The summer institutes were generally successful. Thou- 
sands of teachers attended them, and thereby got the benefit 
of instruction from some of the best educators in our country. 
Professor Mykrautz, of Bryan, Ohio, had charge of a large in- 
stitute in Miami county; Prof. J. B. Holbrook, of Ripley, 
Tenn., had charge of one in Cowley county, and another in 
Zabette county; and Professor Greenwood, of Kansas City, 
Mo., conducted the Elk county normal. But more of our 
schools hereafter. 

Our State Superintendent, Hon. Allen B. Lemmon, is re- 
elected, and that means that we shall have.the same energetic, 
determined, active labors in behalf of our educational interests 
in the coming two years, that we have had in the last two. 

Winfield, Kans., Nov. 7, 1878. R. C. Story. 





UTAH. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Any question that involves the morals of a nation is cer- 
tainly worthy of a place in the minds of thinking men and in 
the columns of an educational journal, I therefore, in a series 
of short letters, propose to prove three propositions: First, 
That if something is not done by Congress to check the prog- 
ress of the Mormon church, it will, ere ten years have elapsed, 
control our Government. Second, That the animus of the 
Mormon church is in direet opposition to that of our Govern- 
ment. Third, That the tendency of the teachings and practi- 
ces of the leaders is to check true progress, develop immorality, 
and crush out the manhood of humanity. 

THE WORKINGS OF THE CHURCH. 


Taving been a resident of the Territory for nearly four years, 
my position as principal of one of the leading schools has given 
me a good vpportunity to observe the workings of the religion 
of the so-called “‘ Latter day Saints,” or Mormons. And while 
the truth will require me to say some things that may seem 
severe, yet { wish them to be regarded as applying to the sys- 
tem and not to individuals; for in all of my intercourse with 
the people, nothing has occurred to cause me to have ill-will 
toward any one. Yet I well know that the spirit of the Mor- 
mon chureh is the same to-day that it was-twenty years ago, 
when to have oceupied the position I now do would have caused 
the forfeiture of my life. Iam also well-assured that if the 
Mormon church ever again obtains absolute control in this 
Territory, all non-Mormons, however noble their work, how- 
ever pure their lives, or however self-sacrificing their labors, 
will be compelled either to bow the knee to the God of the 
Mormons or flee the country. 

In proving my first proposition, I shall first speak of the na- 
ture of the organization of the Mormon chureh, leaving its 
doctrines to be considered under my third proposition; second, 
the means it has under its control; third, what it proposes to 
do; fourth, how it is carrying out its plans. The Mormon 
church is one of the best organized systems in the world, It 
has collected in one system the wisdom of thé world, the cun- 
ning of the devil, the sophistry of error, and so mingled these 
With truth as to make it one of the most powerful agencies to 
delude the ignorant. 

THE HEAD OF THE MORMON HIERARCHY 
is the first president, Joseph Smith; and Brigham Young oc- 
cupied this position. John Taylor, who was formerly president 
of the couneil of the twelve aposties, is now the head of the 
thurch. The first president, with the eouncil of the twelve, 





form the Mormon Hierarchy. Their power. is absolute; their 
word is law. The people are divided into stakes, or large dis- 
tricts. There are twenty stakes, corresponding very nearly to 
the twenty counties. A president, with two counselors, pre- 
side over each stake. The stakes are divided into wards; there 
are some two hundred and thirty wards in Utah. Twenty-one 
of these are in Salt Lake City. A bishop, with his two coun- 
selors, presides over each ward. The wards are divided into 
small districts, and teachers and deacons are appointed over 
these, whose duty it is to visit each individual each month 
and find out all about his affairs, both temporal and spiritual. 
These report to the bishops; they report to the presidents 
of stakes, who in turn report to the council of the twelve. 
Besides these officers there are elders, seventies, high priests, 
lesser priests, etc.; each in his own order and rank carries out 
the behest of the Hierarchy. There are over 


TWENTY THOUSAND OFFICERS 


reported as belonging to the church; that is, two out of every 
five men hold an office, either of honor or of emolument; each 
of these has a hope that if he is faithful to his masters he will 
be in time promoted. It is true these officers are elected each 
year, but all nominations are by the higher powers, and all 
that is left for the people to do is to ratify what the leaders 
have done, I doubt if such a thing ever occurred in the terri- 
tory that such nomination was not ratified. 

It can thus be seen that the organization, from the first pres- 
ident down to the servant-girl, is complete; and by means of 
the desert telegraph which runs to the house of each bishop in 
all the prominent wards in the territory, the Hierarchy can at 
any hour control the entire church, and ean at any time make 
a ‘‘corner’’ on any thing, either temporal or spiritual. 

TRUTH. 





?P. 8.—The appeal, Oct. 24, to the readers of Tax JouRNAL 
to aid us in procuring an apparatus for our-school by purchas- 
ing a copy each of the analysis of the Constitution and a map 
of Salt Lake City, a thousand copies of which have been do- 
nated to us, is meeting with a response. Many thanks. We 
hope many more will send in their 50 cents. 

Salt Lake City, Nov., 1878. 


—_——_+too 


CANADA. 


At the recent examination in the Faculty of Law in McGill 
College, Montreal, the gold medal was taken by a lady, — Miss 
Elizabeth Torrance. 

The commissioners of the Protestant schools of Quebec have 
procured the necessary apparatus, and engaged a competent in- 
structor to teach telegraphy. 

The annual report of the chief superintendent of schools in 
New Brunswick, for the past scholastic year, records the in- 
creasing popularity of the school system in that Province. 
The increase during that year in the number of schools was 79; 
in teachers and assistants, 65; in number of pupils in attend- 
ance, 3,718. The male teachers’ average salary was $555; 
the female teachers’ salary was $343. The decreases in the sal- 
aries paid to teachers are ascribed to the general depression 
in the business of the country. 

The endowment fund of the Congregational] College of Brit- 
ish North America now reaches the sum of $10,500. 

Efforts are being made in Toronto to assimilate the text- 
books used by the Roman Catholic separate and the public 
schools, the trustees of the former having conferred with the 
public-school inspector on the subject. 

In 1847, when the population of Toronto was 22,000, it cost 
$7,484 to maintain the city schools during the year. In 1877, 
when the population was 75,000, it cost $76,000 per annum to 
maintain them; thus making a difference in cash of $69,500 in 
thirty years. 

The Minister of Education in Ontario has issued an explan- 
ation of the law relating to the use of the Bible in the public 
schools. He states that it may not be expounded, but the 
meaning of the words may be explained. Children whose pa- 
rents object will not be compelled to take part.in the lesson. 

The total nnmber of graduates of Victoria College, Cobourg, 
is 1,177,—nearly one-quarter of all the graduates in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. The number in eg¢h faculty areas follows: 
Arts, 256; Medicine, 812; Law, 70; Theology, 39; in the new 
faculty of Science, 2. 

One of the finest public schools in Ontario is that situated 
in the village of Campbellford, which was erected in 1874, ata 
cost of $5,500. 

The school estimates for the current year in the city of To- 
ronto amount to $158,300, of which $45,000 is for building 
purposes, $4,000 for high schools, and $7,500 for separate 
schools. re 

The new college buildings of Acadia College, Nova Seotia, 


will cost $34,500. apt : 
There are 408 globes, 491 clocks, 1,233 hand-belis, and 188 


thermometers in use in the schools of Nova Scotia; also 112,- 





319 square feet of blackboard-surface. The total value of 
books and apparatus belonging to the schools is — “ 





HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


NOVEMBER 24. 
Born: Lawrence Sterne, sentimental writer and novelist, 
1718. John Bacon, sculptor, 1740. Grace Darling, Northum- 
brian heroine, 1815. 

Died; John Knox, Scottish reformer, 1572. Dr. Robert 
Henry, historian, 1790. Rev. Dr. George Crowly, poet and ro- 
mance writer, 1860, 

Important Events: Pope Pius 1X,-quits Rome in disguise, 
1848. The first train passes over Victoria Bridge, Canada, 
1859. Earl Grey, English prime-minister, 1830, 


NOVEMBER 25. 

Born: Lopez de la Vega, Spanish dramatist, 1562. Charles 
Kemble, actor, 1775. Henry Mayhew, popular writer, 1812. 

Died: Pope Lucius IIL, 1185. Dr. Isaac Watts, poet and 
hymn writer, 1604. John Gibson Lockhart, son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 1854. John Kitto, illustrator 
of the Bible and sacred: history, 1854, Sir Henry Havelock, 
distinguished general, 1857. 

Important Events; Obsequies in honor of Genera] Worth, in 
New York, 1857. Kossuth leaves Turkey for United States, 
1851. Capitulation of the fortress of Kars, 1855. 


NOVEMBER 26. 

Born: Sir James Ware, antiquary, 1594. Dr. William Ware, 
noted philosopher, 1657, 

Died: Prince William, son of Henry I. of England, 1120. 
John Elmes, noted miser, 1789. (Read his life.) ‘Dr. Joseph 
Black, eminent chemist, 1799. Marshal Soult, Duke of Dal- 
matia, 1850. Vincenz Priessnitz, founder of hydropathy, 1851. 


NOVEMBER 27. 

Born : Tenri Francois d’ Agues-Leau, chancellor of France, 
1668. Robert Louth, bishop of London, 1710. John Murray, 
publisher, of London, 1778 Thomas, son of Lord Lyttleton, 
1779. 

Died : Morace, cynic and satirical poet, 8B. C. Clovis, first 
king of France, 511. Maurice, Roman emperor, beheaded at 
Chalcedon, 602. Basil Montagu, social and philosophic writer, 
1851. 

Read, account of great storm on English coast, and destruc- 
tion of Eddystone Lighthouse, 1708. 

Important Events: Shay’s insurrection breaks out, 1786. 
Major-General Greene dies, 1786. The French Assembly pub- 
lish decrees for the humiliation of the French clergy, 1790. 
Savoy and Nice annexed to France, 1792. General McClellan 
directs the observance of the Sabbath in all the camps of the 
United States army, 1861, 


NOVEMBER 2& 

Born : Capt. George William Manby, inventor of life-saving 
apparatus for shipwrecks, 1765. Victor Cousin, moral philos- 
opher, 1792. 

Read Irving’s Sketch-Book, and Bracebridge Tall. 

Died: Pope Gregory TII., 741. Edward Plantagenet, Earl 
of Warwick, beheaded, 1499. Washington Irving, eminent pop 
ular writer, 1859. Baron C. C. J. Bunsen, Prussian states- 
man, 1860. 


Important Events: The independence of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands recognized by England and France, by a treaty signed at 
London, 1843. Birth of the Prince of Asturias, heir to the 
throne of Spain, 1857. Battle of Cane Hill, Arkansas; Con- 
federates defeated by General Blunt, 1862. 

NovVEMBER 29. 

Born: Margaret, queen of James IV. of Scotland, 1489. 
Sir Philip Sydney, poet, 1554. John Ray, eminent natural- 
ist, 1628. 

Died: Pope Clement IV., 1268. Charles IV., emperor of 
Germany, 1378. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, minister of Llenry 
VIIL., 1530. Maria Theresa, queen of Hungary, 1780. Lord 
Frances Jeffrey, editor of Edinburgh Review, 1850. 

Read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry the VLIL,’’ and also the life of 
Roger Mortimer, exeented at Smithfield, 1330. 

Important Events; The first. newspaper printed by steam, 
1814,—the Times of London. Convention of Olmiitz, for the 
pacification of Germany, 1850. New Mexico and Utah ad- 
mitted as territories, 1850. Slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia abolished 1850. 

NOVEMBER 30. 

Born: Sir Henry Savile, mathematician, 1549. Jonathan 
Swift, humorous writer, 1667. 

Died: Euripides, tragic dramatist, 406 B.C. Edmund Iron- 
side, assassinated 1016. Maurice, Marshal Saxe, 1750. James 
Sheridan Knowles, dramatist, 1862. 

Important Events : The Prince of Orange Jands in Holland 
and is proclaimed sovereign prince, 1813. Spain divided into 
forty-three provinces, 1833. Mexieodeclares war against France, 
1838. Jefferson Davis, elected President of the Confederate 
States, 1861. Earl, Russell instruets, Lord Lyons, English 
Minister, to leave America in seyen days unless U, 8, Govern- 
ment consent, to the surrender of Mason and Siidell, 1861. 

Read an account of, and explain the causes of the shooting- 





star phenomena in the heavens during this moath. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The class of ’80, Portland High School, recently visited 
Brunswick on a geological excursion, also the feldspar quarries 
in Topsham, where they obtained many specimens. 

— Rev. Dr. Allen retires from the presidency of the State 
College at the close of the present term, November 22. 

— Miss Forbes took the freshman prize for declamation at 
Bates College. 

— There are 2,414 pupils enrolled in the Lewiston schools; 
1,047 in the primary grade. 

— The class in physiology of the Freeport High School are 
having a series of weekly lectures by Drs. Pierce and Spear. 
Rev. A. C. Herrick is giving a course on European travel. 

— The fall term of the academy at Corrina closed Nov. 1. 

— State Supt. Corthell is visiting all parts of the State and 
doing noble work everywhere. The trustees are anxious to 
have him take charge of the new normal school at Gorham, 
but we hope he will continue his present good work. 

— The fall schools in the State have nearly all closed for the 
short vacation before Thanksgiving. Throughout the State a 
full attendance and good work has been the report. If those 
people who are opposed to high schools will examine the good 
high schools have done, they may not theorize so much. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT WINCHESTER.— 
The second meeting of the teachers’ institute of the towns of 
Hinsdale, Winchester, and Swanzey, was held at Winchester 
on Friday and Saturday, the 8th and 9th insts. 

Rev. Mr. Piddock, of Hinsdale, gave an able and instructive 
address at the Town Hall on Friday evening. His subject 
upon light literature and novel-reading in general, was handled 
in a very able manner. 

On Saturday morning Rev. Mr. Harmon spoke upon the sub- 
ject of *‘ reading.”’ 

This was followed by a paper upon ‘‘ Annual Interest,’’ well 
presented by Dr. Dix, of Hinsdale. 

** The Telephone and its Practical Working ’’ was presented 
before the institute by Mr. J. M. Mallory, principal of Win- 
chester High School. ; 

in the afternoon the subject of the “ Metric System,’’ with 
apparatus to illustrate the same, was ably presented by Mr. C. 
A. Hall, of Hinsdale High School. 

Map drawing was illustrated and explained by Miss Keyes 
with a young lad from her school in Hinsdale. 

An essay was read upon the subject ‘‘How can a Teacher 
Teach must Successfully,’’ by Mr. J. W. Cross, Jr., principal of 
Swanzey High School. 

Then followed a lively discussion upon a question placed in 
the Question Drawer, *‘‘ Whether pupils ought to be kept after 
school.’’ It was discussed pro and con, and the general opin- 
ion among the teachers and others present, was that while 
there might be occasions for this, that there were other and 
better ways of punishment. 

The next meeting will be held at West Swanzey, the first 
Friday and Saturday in December. Dr. George I. Cutler, Mr, 
Battles, and Miss Burke, were appointed executive committee. 





VERMONT. 


— The second quarter of the first term of the present year of 
the Essex Classical Institute began Nov. 5, with 85 students, 
and more are expected. Mr. D. Hi. Felch, a graduate of Bow- 
doin College, class of ’78, one of the first in his class, has been 
elected assistant, in place of Miss Petty, resigned. We are 
giad of the opportunity to speak of the steady, solid growth of 
this school, both on account of its excellent principal, Mr. W. 
A. Dearing, the people of Essex, and the interest of the State 
at large. The able, faithful teacher deserves success, and will 
achieve it. The people among whom such a teacher lives and 
labors should be esteemed peculiarly fortunate, and in his ser- 
vice the State may well rejoice. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the condition of affairs 
in regard to our schools is very encouraging. During the fall 
term of our academies, high, and graded schools, there has been 
full attendance and successful work. That there is a growing 
interest among the people of Vermont in the subject of educa- 
tion, there can be no doubt; and it is especially encouraging 
that so much attention is given in the public schools to the 
study of the higher branches. In many of the graded schools 
of the State there are prescribed courses in both the English 
and classical studies, requiring three or four years for their 
completion. It is a cheering fact that the public school of 
Vermont may take into its charge the boy of five years, and, 
giving him his first lesson in the alphabet, may at length send 
him forth fully qualified for the business of life, or for admis- 
sion to any collegein the land. This the public school of Ver- 
mont has done and is doing, and may it never fail of offering 
such opportunities to all who may desire them. 

A bill to allow women to vote in school meetings was re- 
cently discussed in the legislature of Vermont with much in- 


eee 


but it failed to become a law, because so many feared innova- 
tion of old established customs. But the time will come when 
in Vermont, we hope, the voice of women may have influence in 
deciding questions concerning the management of our schools, 
and appropriations for their support. When we can see the 
justice of depriving an intelligent woman of her vote on any 
matter affecting her interest and that of the public generally, 
while freely according the privilege of voting toa man only 
able to make his ‘‘mark,’’ we may hope otherwise, and not 
j till then. 

— Mr. Edward Conant, for the last four years State Super- 
intendent of Education, was again elected to that office on the 
14th inst. The friends of Mr. Conant will rejoice to hear of 
his reappointment to an office he has so honorably filled. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— I have the honor to inform you that the international jury 
of the Paris Exposition has awarded to the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Massachusetts two gold 
medals, one for the exhibition of the State Normal School and 
the State system of high schools, and the other for the remark- 
able sets of State and municipal reports and the school map 
of the State, and the condition and progress of elementary in- 
struction as indicated by them. Yours very truly, 

Joun D. Pariprick, Director, etc. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y Board of Education. 


— Written examinations for the past three terms have been 
held with marked effect in the schools of South Hadley Falls, 
materially aiding Superintendent Robinson in a more thorough 
grading of the same. A post-graduate course has been added 
to the high school, thereby enabling pupils to fit for college. 
Mr. Clarke, graduate of Williams, ably fills the place of assist- 
ant principal. The pupils of the high school very pleasantly 
surprised Mr. Robinson at his house the other evening, and 
showed their appreciation of his services by presenting him, 
through their spokesman, Master Bert Perkins, with a fine 
cameo ring. When such kindly feelings exist between pupils 
and teachers, schools can’t fail to prosper. 

— The Law School of Boston University now contains 133 
members, including one lady, who has entered for the full 
course. Hon. Edward L. Pierce has concluded his course of 
lectures on Bailments before the Law School, and is to be fol- 
lowed by Judge Dwight Foster on Equity Jurisprudence. 
Prof. R. R. Raymond is now instructing the members of the 
Theological School in elocution. The School of Oratory num- 
bers 95 students in all, 48 of whom are members of the junior 
class, 42 of the senior class, and five are pursuing a third year’s 
course. Helen Magill, Ph.D., ’77, is author of the account of 
‘*Life at Cambridge, England,’’ in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November. 

— Miss Elizabeth Peabody has removed from Cambridge, 
Mass., to Concord, the “‘old home” of her brother-in-law, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Block Island High School, Newport, now enters upon 
a vacation of one week. The winter term promises to be more 
than usually full. 

— Mr. Henry W. Bache, of the United States Coast Survey, 
who was well known in Newport, died in Bristol Thursday 
night, 7th inst. Deceased was educated in this city, and was 
about 40 years of age. [He returned from Florida about three 
three months ago, suffering from malarial fever. His death, 
however, was unexpected. He leaves a wife and one child. 

— Rev. Charles H. Bixby is the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in South Kingston. 

— A teachers’ institute was held in Westerly last week, con- 
ducted by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Schools. | 
Papers upon the following subjects were presented: ‘*‘ Respon- 
sibilities of the Teacher,’”’ Mr. Stockwell; ‘‘The Metric Sys- 
tem,’’ Miss Gardner, of State Normal School; ‘‘ Numbers,’’ 
Mr. Walton; “‘ Vocal Culture with Class Exercise,” Mr. Adams, 
of Westerly; “‘ Arithmetic,’’ Mr. Walton; “Primary Work,” 
Miss Gardner; ‘‘ The Parents and the Public Schools,” Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, Springfield, Mass.; ‘* Reading,’’ Mr. Adams; 
‘*Language and Analysis,’’ Professor Greene, Providence ; 


losophy and the arts, 68; special scientific students, 6. The 
faculty instructors and lecturers are 96 in number. 

— The late James B. Hosmer, of Hartford, has willed the 
Connecticut Theological Institute $100,000, in addition to the 
$102,000 given to it during his life. 

— An account of the Hartford schools will appear next week. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Groreia. —A new organization, to be known as “ The 


Georgia Academy of Science,’’ has been incorporated, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. 


IowA.—The State University is just beginning an experi- 
ment entirely novel for that State. It is now doing no prepar- 
atory work except in the last or senior preparatory year, and 
will discontinue even that with this class. This is an experi- 
ment which no Iowa college would dare undertake, and one 
by which some hope, and others fear, the university will be in- 
jured. The effect cannot be apparent till the fall term of 1880, 

The County Superintendents’ Convention, to be held at 
Marshalltown, Dec. 25 and 26, will discuss the following topics: 
‘“*What Relative Value should be given to Scholarship and 


Success in Teaching, in Grading Certificates?’ ‘* Duties of 
County Superintendents in the Schoolroom,”’ ‘‘ Questions on 
School Law.’’ ‘‘Improvement to be made in our Country 


Schools with Regard to Instruction, ete.”’ ‘Course of Study 
in Ungraded Schools.’”’ John W. Rowley, President. 


MicuiGAn.—Michigan University conferred 383 degrees dur- 
ing the past year. Students there are now allowed to gradu- 
ate when they have taken a certain number of courses, thus 
giving more gifted students a chance to complete their studies 
earlier than the average of poor students, proper precautions 
being taken by the faculty to prevent mere cramming. The 
particularly clever student can now obtain his first degree in a 
little less than four years, and his second degree in a little less 
than five years. President Angell has suggested to the regents 
of the institution of a course of lectures on pedagogics. The 
college fiscal year closed with no indebtedness, and with an 
excellent balance in the treasury. The total income of the 
university, last year, collected from all sources, was $174,827.55. 


The new building for the Dental College of the State Uni- 
versity, which was ordered at the recent session of the board 
of regents, will be brick, two stories high, and 30 x 60 feet on 
the ground. 


MINNESOTA.—Number of scholars enrolled during the year 
in Goodhue county, 7,703. Of teachers,—winter term: males 
78, females 93; summer term: males 15, females 125. Aver- 
age monthly wages of teachers,—males $42.43; females $40.86. 
Number of school-houses, — frame 146, brick 8, stone 4, log 1. 
Value of school-houses and sites, $161,274; received from 
State school fund, $15,039.24; average length of schools, in 
months, 6.43 ; teachers’ certificates granted, — first grade 3, 
second grade 101, third grade 56; number of applicants re- 
jected, 26. 

There is a dead-lock between the city council of Winona 


and the Board of Education. The council will not appropri- 
ate the required amount of money for the current expenses of 
the schools, and the Board of Education refuse to cripple the 
schools by reducing the necessary expenses. 


Missouri. —Miss Grace C. Bibb has been appointed a mem- 


ber of the faculty of the State University at Columbia, at a 
salary of $2,000. 


New York.—Cornell College, Ithaca, has 119 freshmen this 
year. Prof. Goldwin Smith has resumed his old professorship 
at the college. 

There are twenty-four German students in the Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Rochester. 

A normal school for teachers, to be held every Saturday, is 
proposed in Albany. 

Charles D. Seely, for two years teacher of Classics in War- 
saw Union School, is now principal of the West Medway 
(Mass.) High School. 

Christopher R. Roberts, of New York, the founder of Rob- 
erts College near Constantinople, died in Paris on the 3d inst. 

The appropriations for the support’of the public schools of 





** Geography’’ and ‘‘ Mineralogy,”’ Mr. Diller. 

— The High School in Pawtucket has received 28 visits during 
110 half-day sessions of this term, classified as follows: Parents | 
1; committee 3; teachers 9; others 15. Of three visits made 


he a parent. 





CONNECTICUT. 


their salaries reduced, at their own suggestion, five per centum, | 
in order to make up the deficiency that will occur in the col- 
lege income on account of the depreciation in value of property 
and securities held by the institution. The college libraries 
contain 127,000 volumes. The total attendance at Yale Col- 
lege, the medical department not yet being open, is 950, divided 
as follows: Seniors, 182; juniors, 185; sophomores, 150; fresh- 





New York City, for 1879, are $3,584,000. Of this sum the al- 
lowance for salaries of teachers in the primary and grammar 


schools is $2,300,000; in the normal college and training de- 
partment, $87,000 ; in evening schools, $95,000; in colored 


by the committee, two were made by the same gentleman, and schools, $36,500. 


New JeRsey.—The College of New Jersey, Princeton, has’ 


just been connected with the Washington Observatory by tele- 


— The professors and instructors of Yale Gollege have had graph wires, and electric dials are to be placed in the build- 


ing. President McCosh says that during the past twelve years 


the number of buildings and instructors at Princeton College, 
~ har doubled, and that the number of students has nearly 
ou lo 


Onto.—A mass educational meeting, under the direction of 
T. P. Patterson, A.M., Vice-President of the 9th Congregational 
District for “‘ ungraded schools,” was held Nov. 9th, 1878, at 


terest, and with many strong arguments in favor of its passage, men, 229; law students, 130; theologues, 66; students of phi- Washington C. H. Very able addresses were delivered by 
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Hon. J. J. Burns, State School Commissioner, Dr. Hancock, 
Superintendent of Dayton schools, and Supt. R. W. Stevenson, 
of Columbus, relative to the interests of ungraded schools. 
Superintendents Lewis, Frambes, Delay, and others, took part 
in the discussions. Strong resolutions endorsing county su- 
pervision, etc., were passed. The move in Ohio is for county 
supervision. It must and will come, 

The Educational Friend is the pleasing title of anew monthly 
paper published at Mansfield, It is intended to disseminate 
valuable intelligence among the masses. Its mission is to 
create greater activity in the educational department. It will 
be distributed gratuitously. The first number contains valu- 
able articles and much useful information. 

The teaching of German in the public schools of Cincinnati 
has not resulted satisfactorily. 

Marietta College has graduated 454 in its classical course. 
Rev. Dr. I. W. Andrews has been connected with the college 
for 40 years, and has been its president 23 years. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati has opened brilliantly. 
The leading musicians and teachers of the city, as well as those 


of note from the Old World, are engaged; and all separate in- 
terests, in all departments, seem to be harmonious. The pro- 
gramme for the coming season of concerts, rehearsals, and 
festivals, to be given by the college at Music Hall, is one of 
abundant and varied attraction, amounting to well-nigh a half- 
dozen a week, and at popular prices. The board of directors 
are men of means and men of character. They have business 
talent and great experience; they are in full accord with Mr. 
Thomas in his views of thorough discipline, hard work, and a 
high standard, without showy attractions or sensational pre- 
sentations, 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The Lehigh County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute will be held Dec. 9, and an excellent session is predicted. 

William C. Wescoe, Esq., who has been teaching in Lehigh 
for the past four years, has been eminently successful as a 
teacher, and his influence in education has been felt through- 
out the county. 

Students wishing to avail themselves of the six free scholar- 


ships in the medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are now obliged to undergo a competitive examination. 





Texas. — All the professors in the new institution just 
opened at Tyler, Texas, to be known as East Texas Univer- 


sity, are from Southern colleges. The president is Prof. T. L. 
Norwood, formerly of the University of North Carolina. 


Wisconsin. — The State University has enrolled, including 
the members of the Law Department, 450 students. 
As a result of the explorations of Indian mounds around 


Madison, recently begun by several students of the State Uni- 
versity, several skulls and other parts of skeletons, and a num- 
ber of specimens of ancient pottery have been exhumed. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — There are 400 colleges in this 
country, with aggregate of 3,700 professors. 

In the United States there are now 137 normal schools, 
with more than 25,000 pupils. 

The American government has expended for freedmen’s 
schools, $3,711,225.47. 

The total number of teachers employed in the United States, 
Georgia and Idaho excepted, is 249,283. 

The Chinese ask for a school of their own in San Francisco. 

Statistics of 151 normal schools in the United States show an 
attendance of 33,921 students, under the instruction of 1,065 
teachers. The number of graduates during the past year was 


2.682, of whom 1,757 have engaged in teaching. The Normal 
College of New York city received the largest appropriation, 
$95,000. Next to this was the appropriation of $28,000 to the 
Normal School at Genesee, N. Y. The State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal, Ill, ranks third in the list, with an appropria- 
tion of $24,700, 


—_—— 


FOREIGN. 


— There is in Scotland a school for girls,—the St. Andrew’s 
school, — which is modeled on the plan of the great English 
public schools for boys. It is fitted to prepare pupils for such 
ordeals as the Univ. of London matriculation examination, 

— Prof. Max Miiller’s proposed gift to education proves to 
be a scholarship of $1,500 for the high school for girls at 
Oxford. 

— Four hundred women enter the University of London 
this fall. 

— Most of the 1400 students at the University of St. Peters- 
burg are very poor, and require material assistance during 
their course. Last year this item amounted to $60,000; in ad- 
dition to which a private society of former students paid the 
fees of 81 undergraduates. There are 93 professors. Of the 
Students 30 are studying Asiatic languages. 

— Siberia is to have a new university, situated probably at 
the town of Tomsk. The sum of $350,000 is raised for the 
purpose, 

— There are more than 100,000 children in London, of 
school age, of whom the schoo! board can_give.no satisfactory 
account. 

— The Swedish school system is perhaps equal to any in 
the world. Of the children of school!age, 97 per cent. attend 
school, Eight months is the length of the school term. Swe- 


have normal training. Pensions are given to disabled and su- 
perannuated teachers. Only one case of corporal punishment 
reported since 1866. 

— Two thousand new school-houses are to be ‘erected in 
Italy, and education is to be made compulsory. There were 
in 1875, 78,000 persons in the prisons of Italy and 2,180,000 
pupils in the public and private schools,—one convict for every 
twenty-six pupils. 

— Portugal has but one university, Coimbra, founded in 
1290. It has 70 instructors, and 1,100 students. There are 
2,450 elementary schools, and parents whose children cannot 
read and write by fifteen years of age lose their political rights. 

— The German universities cost the State $2,500,000 per an- 
num. There are 1,300 professors, and 20,226 students. 

— Queen’s College, Belfast, has graduated in all nearly 
2,000 students. The president, Dr. Henry, is moving to secure 
representation for this university in Parliament. He says it is 
now the only unrepresented university in the empire. He fa- 
vors the opening of the institution to women. 

— The Froebel Society of Hamburg, which prepares kinder- 
garten teachers, is one the largest and best conducted in 
Germany. 

— The present enrollment of the public schools of England 
is about 2,500,000. The average cost of tuition is $8.64, which 
is met from four sources, —the public treasury ; ‘‘ school 
pence,’’ paid by parents who can afford to pay; the “local 
rates,’ in cases of children between five and thirteen years 
whose parents are to poor to pay; and finally, voluntary con- 
tributions. 

— Industrial drawing and vocal music are obligatory branches 
of instruction in the public schools of Switzerland. About 
five hogrs are given to drawing, and two to singing, each week 

— The enrollment of pupils in Russia shows only 1,100,000 
against a total population of 80,000,000. 

— The Minister of Public Instruction has determined on es- 
tablishing two female universities in Italy,—one at Rome, the 
otber at Florence. 

—In honor to the retiring governor-general, the name of 
nt tae College, Canada, has been changed to Dufferin Col- 
ege. 

— Japan has one university, at Tokio, the capital, and about 
a dozen colleges throughout the empire, devoted to agriculture, 
law, medicine, etc. A permanent fund of $8,000,000 has been 
established for the purposes of education. 

— The school population of Germany (i. e., from 6 to 14) is 
about 7,100,000, — 3,560,000 boys, and 3,540,000 girls; or 16.5 
per cent. of her entire people. These are collected into about 
63,000 elementary public schools, under some 115,000 teachers. 
The secondary schools of the empire in 1877 consisted of 350 
gymnasia, 89 pro-gymnasia, and 127 real-gymnasia. Besides 
these, there were about 235 higher schools for females, with 
nearly 45,000 pupils. For superior instruction, there are 20 
universities, with about 1,875 professors, and 20,000 students; 
besides very numerous professional and special schools, as 
normal, agricultural, schools of forestry, military, naval, tech- 
nical, commercial, etc., with a large corps of teachers and at- 


tendance of students. In addition to all her other schools, 
Germany has developed the peculiar system of kindergarten 
instruction, by which the young child is placed under a sys- 
tematic guidance and instruction, and thus fitted for the reg- 
ular schools under governmental control. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF STANLEY, and other African Ex- 
plorers ; comprising all the jlate and really great achieve- 
ments won in the exploration of the vast unknown region 
of equitorial Africa, chief among which are the finding of 
the lost Livingstone by Stanley; the explorations of the great 
lakes; the wonderful experiences of Sir Samuel W. Baker, in 
his remarkable expedition with a small army, under royal 
authority, to the Central Lake Region by way of the Nile; 
the discoveries of Lieutenant Cameron, in his memorable 
overland journey across the ‘entire continent, from east to 
west; the crowning triumph of all won by the daring Stan- 
ley in facing a thousand perils by savages, cataracts, disease, 
wild beasts, and starvation, but by an almost superhuman 
heroism forcing his way down the dark river 2,500 miles, 
and solving the great mystery by proving Livingstone’s Lu- 
alaba verily the head-waters of the mighty Congo, and thus 
opening a grand highway from the west coast to the heart 
and treasures of one of the most populous and productive 
continents of the globe. The story of these wonderful ad- 
ventures and brilliant achievements, froin first to last, is 
fully set forth, the whole having been carefully prepared. 
By Hon. J. T. Headley, author of Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals, Washington and his Generals, Sherman and his Cam- 
paigns, Farragut and our Naval Commanders, Sacred Moun- 
tains, Life of General Grant, ete., etc. Richly illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Hubbard Bros.: Philadelphia, 
Pa., Springfield, Mass., Chicago, Ill. ; and by agents in all 
parts of the country. Price $2.75. 

In this intensely interesting and instructive volume we have 
condensed, with consummate skill, the narratives of al] the 
prominent recent explorations of Africa.: The opening up of 
the ‘* dark continent’ is one of the grandest achievements of 
modern times, preparing the way for the civilization and Chris- 


tianization of a vast population of ignorant people. No work 





den has seven normal schools. The teachers are required to 


tale of the exploits of Livingstone, Baker, Cameron, and the 





heroic Stanley. The grand feature of this instructive volume 
consists in its comprehensive and connected account of all the 
explorations, and the important relations they bear toward 
each other. 

This is a book for the masses who cannot afford to buy the 
expensive volumes of the various travelers, and who desire to 
be informed of the results obtained, together with a complete 
knowledge of the habits and customs of the various people 
and tribes that inhabit that continent. 

It is written in Headley’s happiest style, beautifully illus- 
trated, and bound in a substantial and tasteful way. From a 
personal acquaintance with the heroic Stanley, and having 
heard from his own lips much of the narrative of his first ex- 
pedition in search of Livingstone, we are prepared to pro- 
nounce that portion of the narration of this book accurate and 
well told. 


NORMAL First Reaper. By Albert N. Raub, principal Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Lock Haven, Penn. Porter, 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 


This work begins with a series of twelve picture objects, 
names of which embrace all the letters of the alphabet. Fol- 
lowing these are a number of word-lessons, all illustrated, the 
object being to teach first the word and then the analysis into 
letters and elementary sounds. Following the word-lessons 
are the reading-lessons proper, which increase in difficulty as 
the book proceeds. All the new or difficult words are placed 
at the head of the lesson, and the pupil is taught to pronounce 
these before he attempts to read, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity to read naturally from the beginning. Toassist in mak- 
ing the pupils good natural readers, the discourse is such as a 
child would use in his own conversation. This is a feature, in 
fact, of all the readers of the series, the lessons being adapted 
to the capacity of the child. A few brief practical suggestions 
to teachers preface the book. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— We have received from R. H. Curran & Co., New York, 
copies of ‘‘ Woodland Hours,” and ‘‘ Homeward,’’ the latter 
an illustration of Gray’s lines, ‘‘ The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day,” ete, Both are excellent steel engravings, 
wrought by Wilcox from paintings of great merit. They are 
well adapted for adorning the schoolroom or the home, and 
are used as premiums by several of our prominent exchanges. 
We have not seen any other | pemy- so good for this purpose 
in the market this season. They are not of the cheap class so 
often presented to the public, but are works into which the 
artists have put their best labors. Both are well worth the 
effort to secure. 

— The descriptive catalogue of Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s 
publications makes an octavo of 235 pages. It describes all of 
their books and periodicals in all external features, size, form, 
binding. The high literary standing of the persons and jour- 
nals quoted is especially noteworthy. This catalogue contains 
a quite remarkable array of notable names in literature, such 
as Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, Bacon, Dr. John Brown, Robert 
Browning, Bryant, Carlyle, Dr. E. H. Clarke, James Freeman 
Clarke, Joseph Cook, Cooper, Dana, DeQuincey, Dickens, 
Emerson, Fields, Fiske, Goethe, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Hil- 
lard, Holmes, Howells, Hughes, James, Mrs. Jameson, Starr 
King, Miss Larcom, Lewes, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, 
Harriet Martineau, Owen Meredith, Montaigne, Parton, Pascal, 
Miss Phelps, Miss Adelaide Proctor, Saxe, Scott, Scudder, 
Principal Shairp, Stedman, Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Bayard 
Taylor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Dr. J. P. Thompson, Thoreau, 
Ticknor, Waring, Warner, Whipple, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, 
and scores of others hardly less ,distinguished. The arrange- 
ment of the catalogue is strictly alphabetical. The index is 
very full, containing the names of all the authors and the dis- 
tinctive titles of all the works included; also classified lists of 
works relating to architecture, art, biography, criticism, edu- 
cation, essays, health, history, house aud home books, illus- 
trated gift-books, juvenile books, law, medicine, novels, phi- 
losophy, poetry, politics and political economy, religion, science, 
short stories, travel and description. This catalogue will be 
of great value to all libraries, and to all who buy and read good 
books. It wili be sent by Houghton, Osgood & Cu., Boston, 
on receipt of ten cents. 

— Littell’s Living Age for 1879. — The extra offer for 1879, 
and the reduced clubbing rates, are worthy of note in the pros- 
pectus of this standard periodical, published in another col- 
umn. The remarkable success of The Living Age is well at- 
tested by the fact that on the first of January next it begins 
its one hundred and fortieth volume. It affords the only sat- 
isfactorily complete compendium ofa current literature which 
is now richer than ever before in the work of the ablest 
writers upon all topics of interest. It merits careful attention 
in making a selection of reading matter for the new year. 
The more numerous the periodicals, indeed, the more valuable 
becomes a work like this which, in convenient form and at 
small expense, gives the best of all. Its importance to Ameri- 
can readers can hardly be overestimated, as no other single 
periodical enables one, as does this, to keep well informed in 
the best thought and literature of the time, and fairly abreast 
with the work of the most eminent living writers. 

—In 1876, President White, of Cornell University, read a 
paper in Washington and New York on “‘ Paper Money Infla- 
tion in France: How it Came, what it Brought, and How it 





of fiction is as entertaining and fascinating as this well-told | 


Ended,” presenting a timely and impressive lesson from his- 
tory, This paper. has been reprinted in a twenty-eight-page 
pamphlet by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED, 


Our Parks for Garden Schools; by Edwin Seguin, M.D.; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Indiana School Journal, Nov , 1878; W. A Bell, Editor 
and Publisher, In:tianapolis, Ind. 

Publishers’ Weekly, Nov, 9, 1878; F. Lespeldt, Editor | 
and Publisher, New York. 

The Claims of the High School as a Factor in Public 
Education; by H. H, Morgan. 

Catalogue of the Teachers and Scholars oe = Public 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. ee > | 

“ Our Common Schools”; by B. A ilinedate, A.M., | 
President of Hiram College 


| The Educational Journal of Vi finite; Nov., 1878; Wm. 
F. Fox, Editor, Richmond, 

|The lowa Normal Monthly, Kov., 1878; W. J. Shoup 
& Co., Editors, Dubuque, lowa. 

The Practical Teacher, ica, o ae +» 1878; Klein & 
Kimball, Editors and Publi: 

New Remedies: an Illustrated Monthly; F, A. Castle, |) 
M.D., Editer; Wm. Wood & Co., Pub blishers 

The Southern Journal of Practical Kelucation, October, 
1878; R. E. Bisbee, Publisher, Atlanta, G 

The Collegian, Oct., 1878; Cornell Coll., Mt. Vernon, Ia. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | 
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Tne announcement of Oxalis Bulbs free, by | he 
B. T. Wells, 18 Hawley street, Buston, on the 
conditions named, should attract all of our 
readers. Mr. Wells is a man that does just’ 
what he promises. 


eel 
' 


WE are gratified to learn of the success that | 
attends the instruction of S. S. Hamill, Esq ,| 
whose announcements appear in THE JOUR-| 
NAL. He has just completed his work at Green- | 
castle, Ind, and is now giving elocutionary \ 
lessons to large and enthusiastic classes in Del-| 


aware, Ohio. 
Science of Elocution, and is now devoting him- 


of elocution. His address is now 710 West | 
Monroe street, Chicago, lik. | 


Tue advertisement »¥ the Mason & Hasatin| 
Organ Company, 154 Tremont street, contains | 
announcements of the greatest interest to all | 
Americans who take pride in the success of our | 
industries, when compared with foreign pro- 
ducts. The Organs produced by this enterpris- 
ing firm have long held the highest rank in our 
own country, and how they have the distin- 
guisbed honor of having taken two gold medals 
in Europe and one in America, in one season. 
The award at Paris, 1878, was the highest dis- 
tinction in the power of the judges to confer, 
and was the only gold medal awarded to Ameri- 
can musical instruments. Thirty-one of the 
leading manufacturers of the world were in 
competition. They produce and sell only good 
instruments, as perfect in mechanism and 
musical excellence as is possible to manufac- 
ture. Their organs stand the test of time, in 
their use; one used almost constantly for the 


last ten years retains its tone in a remarkable 
degree. During the last twelve years they have 
taken the highest awards at every World's Ex- 
position; viz., Paris, 1878; Sweden, 1878; Phil- 
adelphia. 1876; Santiago, 1875; Vienna, 1873; 
Paris, 1867; and a gold medal bas just been 
awarded them by the Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association of Boston, and a silver medal, also, 
for cases. These awards are obtained only by 
submitting the instraments to severe tests by | Se 

competent juriesand committees, when brought 
into competition with other manufactures, and 
furnish evidence conclusive of their superiority 
and excellence. y are sold at very reason- 
able prices, for cash, or by installments. Send 
for illustrated catalogue and price list. 











An Second-hand School-Book ** Post- 
a 
A. 8B. CLARE, 


of the Stories of the Bible. 
with its sparing © thoughts, glowing style, beantiful | < 
self exclusively to teaching the science and art | Engravi d rich 


Agents Wanted. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JOURNAL oF EpvUcaTion, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Trmgs, offers per- 
manent employment to good Canvassers. Excellent 
commissions. Address THOS, W. BICKNELL, 

182 16 Hawley &t., Roston. 


This book needs no Endorszement.—Dnr. Pauuen 
AGENTS S WANTED D A<=.. 
Nt E rW BOOK BOOK, i wm 
In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 


SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and agen 
force and eloquence the events of. Sacred Truth, anc 











2 ae will find this Book. 


Mr. Hamill is the author of The | | acids fresh testimony to the beauty, fee tery ae 


bindings, the best py he the market 
sed liberal. Oireulare free. esa. J. €. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, F Pa. 178 


ACENTS Wanted for the New Gift Book 


‘OLDEN Thoughts, 








SHOTMERHNEE 


in Prose and Poetry 

authors, f at fay aud ‘abr “a Ay “Igisodnction ty 
REV. THEO. L: CUY fy heya in 

pete y $2.75. 


193 d Sa 805 Beosdway Haws York. 





NOW READY: 


LAURA. DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
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ACTIVE AGENTS Wixvise 


for the Life and Education of this most remarkablk 
rl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIF1 
AMSON ; with an Introduction by Prof. Epwanp+ 
A. PARK, Dw. 


Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., Ez. 
clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 
Address GEO. = SMITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
309 WASHINGTON 8T., ROSRON: 
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COLLEGEs. 


ge ACADEMY, rma Mass. Founded 
. For both sexes. res for a Scientific 
poties ls, and Business. Ad G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 





LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The éist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations — 
19. In resources, ileat the best in the cones. 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School ‘or cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 





Schools, Open to both seges. Address the Bogitrar, 


Rm. D. PATTEN. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cufion, and for general culture, Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes, Four courses of study. JAs. W STRONG, Pres. 














Clas-| training. Apply to H. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. yy Colleges and} dress N 


Si: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER. ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
7, equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Cor cxtaiogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For cata e@ or information, address, at New 
ritain, I SARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 








LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, /ll. J. M. Greeory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 





89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell aa For catalogue 
ete., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, DD. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SoHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Pirector. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55x 


rates ahaa + STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 az Address E, H. RuSs8ELL, Principal. — 











IDDLEBURY COLLEGE a Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the [’rest., C. B. HULBERT. 


M togue, ete, COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
W/ logue, ete address the P Prest., 1. W. ANDREWS, 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Il. 188 


5 YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
\) The University has now the following de rtments in 
piten: Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. 6. aven, D.D., 
L » Chancellor. Medical College—F, Hyde, M,D., 
Deak, " Colleges of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


ESLER YAN UNIVERSI rT; Middletown, n, Conn. 
Three courses of study, —Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. , Foss,” D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two 

Post nate course (for gree of D. C.L.}, two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, ‘arene 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 22 

















fpPone aL see STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAsBs, 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 


1878. For circulars, address ELLEN Hy DE, Prin. , Size 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


Bo TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS, 
ft) 











For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mss. 
For Both Sexes, 








PROFESSIONAL. 


DROOKL YN COLLEGIATE AND POL YTECH. 
NIC ANSTITUTE. Scientific peperraeat, Ad- 
ress I), H. CooHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


G eperen SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientitic 








ent of Dartmouth Coll Address 
R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. - 





jASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KXEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


UF Medien! Depart OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





oe 7 For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


We rsr ee FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
ddreas Prof. C. O, THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 











FEMALE INSTITUTIONS, 
Bie sendon ACADEMY, Bradford, Maas. The old- 








Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad 
Mise ANNIE E. Joupeon, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass, 
For Youne LADIES. 
~ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


Gena TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 








Send for Catalogue to Rey. Gko. GANNETT, Prin- 
» Boston, Masa, 51 zz 


“SE. he fe BEMITARE for Young Women. Auburn- 
oe 5 A home of excellent advantages, 
48. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 2z 
aeare roo INS Ye Too, Tpeohala, Mass, 
nm and grounds terary and artistic advanta- 
. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes, 











arti- Aes COLLEGE, under care of F 


riends. 
MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co. »Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COL Best 
J stvantage in Luge, Lan : Sk 


or y DaviD H. tae 

«> Prest., Cincinnati, O 177 
| hatte LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Leban 

finan Oncor, A-M. rincipate States in the Union! 

LLESLEY 0d RoE TE Widilosley, Mase For 

0 Apa L. HOWARD, 




















par 
0 
| Were oS ELE AEM AD orton, Ma 
ie” sxtonne, containing termes apply 40 Mia utex 


_ For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
[si T Y, has full course of instruction, special courses 
Teachers, — neon, Instruction and practice. 
Fal\ orm inter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
erm, March "and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogs eit. ALLYN, /rinc., Carbondale, 
Jaaheon: Co., Il, 181 








HINDERGARTENS. 


fmanican KINDERGARTEN, _ 
33 West-45th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Nineteenth ©? ins Sept. 15th. 
as £. M COE, Principal. 


omnes ge ar Weshese and Teachers 
totet siz B General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
812 Treathe, near lith St. 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 

CLASS will non Tuesday, Noy.5. Number of 

students limited; none received after the cluss is formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 m 


H1IO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses: in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Clase for Laclies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 

without itional charge. For catalogue, ackirese 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. OGDEN, seer ‘ipals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HMAILMANN’S a 
Kindergarten Training School. 


This school will enter upon ita fourth term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace instruction in 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel’s 
“NEw EpvcaTion ” ; instruction and practice in the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice in the 
Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Phys- 
iology, Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing, 
will be arranged, 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and 
Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 

MR, anp MRS, HAILMANN, 




















ot ae 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
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Pubhshers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent res upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, upon receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 2z 


~ HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, ~ 

Carey’s Unity of Law, 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 1 

Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 

Syme’s Industrial Science, 

Wilsen’s Political Economy, 

Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
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Adams's Revised Arithmetic,  . 65 cts. 
American Schoo! Primer, 4 e 10 
Nerthead’s Little Speaker, . P - 60 
Parker’s Juvenile Philosophy, - so 
Parker’s First Lessons, . 50 


Scott's Manual U.S. History, wae cae 
Underhiii’s Tabie Book, . ° - § 


811 Akon St. 
W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., biutspiu 
New and Valuable Tert-RBooks 


CRITTENDEN'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 


Royal 8vo. i i 





Printed in ( 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, ... Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ a 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,.......... 1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


- GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, . . . $1.25 
ss Intermediate “ “ 5." oe 
. Complete French Course, os te, ae 
7 Key to * el ile 
* Complete Spanish Course, . . . 1.60 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘JAMES A. MOORE, 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth.......- $1.50 
Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 

134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Will supply Gildersieceve’s Latin Books and 
Maury» Geographies at publisher's prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 

















GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . $ .65 
“ “ GRAMMAR,. .. .% 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, . ._ 1.50 





The Common-Schoo! Question - Book. 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY, | %w™2! & Proceedings. 


By A. IT. CRAIG. 


Introductory Price, $1.25. 
AG 





See advts. in JourNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 
Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 
Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


189 tf 





ani comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods tanght in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Sloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed $00 popes handsomely bound in cloth, Price, post- 
paid, 
186 


25 | of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 


— | Classics.’’—-“ The book is unique in its character, and 


Assaults on Normal Schools, 
rand Work for Agents. | 7 ijycational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. 


List of Members of the Institute from 1830. 





FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


— large stock of Scheel and Miscellanceus 
Boo s, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 


180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able."—Homer B. Spracur, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. - 


JUST ISSUED, 


Qutlines for the Study 


of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO — 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most cordinlly received by the teachers and pupils 


has already been adopted in several high-schools as a 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference, Every instructor of 
this important branch of study should make a thorough 
examination of this practical guide to the study of the 
English Classics. It can be used in connection with 
any text-book of literature, or as a companion hand- 
book to the various annotated texts of the standard 
authors. 

From E. Hont, Supt. of Schools, Newton, Mass,—* It 
contains the —y amount of help of the right kind, 
of any work I| have seen, in so short, compact form.” 
From the JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, Boston.—“A 
unique and really ‘ practical’ book. We earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers.”’ 

From KATE A. SANBORN, the well-known Lecturer 
and Teacher of English Literature.—“ Mr. Blaisdell’s 
* Ontlinés’ is a unique and valuable addition to ghe 
text-books of English Literature.” 

From H. E. BARTLETT, Master of Lawrence (Mass.) 
High-School.—“ The book yg aved a want long felt by 
progressive teachers. I shall recommend its adoption 
for our High-school.”’} 

From W. J. RoOwre, Editor of Rolfe’s “ English 


cannot fail to be helpful to the teacher.” 

From ARTHUR GILMAN, Author of “ First Steps in 
English Literature,” “ Outlines of General History,” 
etc.—** Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ fills satisfactorily a 
place not occupied by any other text-book.” 

From THe REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass.—“ This 
book is a valuable and much-needed contribution to a 
very important department of public education.” 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
192 eow 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


~ VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Institute of Tastraction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 





LECTURES. 


School Supervision. 
Thomas W. Bicknell. 


A. D. Mayo. 


P. Stone. 
Legal and Constitutionel. Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 

Hon. P. E, Aldrich, S.J. C., Mass. 
Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
E. R. Ruggles. 


Titles. 
sp 3 a. T. Faller. 


Address 


, 
800, AS. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 








ings and dial § 3 75¢. 
RENT FHINGS FROM’ 


OM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. Vol. [. contains PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 


Elocutionist’s Annaals, Nos. 1,2, and 3. Vol. II. con- | 


tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages: GoQp TIMES, 1877-8. 


each. Cloth, $1.50. 
P ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher 
é livered before the National School of Elocution and 
matory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 ets. 
TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Price, postage prepaids......0++-+eseeeeees $1.25. 


Price, postage prepaid, .......++0++-+++-+-- $9.50. 


os 
THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
182 _ 16 Hawley. St 





Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, 82 





X72 inches, $8.00. 


, $2.00. 7 
«(NALYSIS OF PRINGIPLES. Wall Chart, SC H 0° LS ret teachen, throngh 


7~ Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on the New-Eng ducation 
receipt of ; gt ‘ rmation etc.,.etc., address the . 
isa Pe id, CW. SHOEMAKER © C0. Pee. SNOW, 16 Hawley Btreet, Boston, ae 





Naw Eitan, Revised. and- Enlarged 
WRINKLES = RECIPES. 


: Edited by PARK BENJAMIN, Ph.D., 
Yontains beside the large original collection of valuab 

trade recipes for all classes of Mechaules 6 Engineers, 
50 new pages of important wrinkles and trade secrets. 


Rose’s Color Tempering Scale, 


magnificently printed in colors, by the aid of which any 
one can accurately temper any tool. : 
on Hardening and Tempering, by Josuva Rose. How 
to make the Telephone, Phonograph, and Microphone, 
together with other valuable information from the late 
volumes of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Price $2, postpaid to any address. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers, 
195a 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Full instructions | | 





‘BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,'—2. Y. Times. 


The Greatest Living Au- 
thors, such as J. A. Froude, 
Pref. Max Muller, Rt. Hen. 
} Wa E. Gladstone, Edw. A. 

freeman, Pref. Haxicy, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Cou Sa ~ p mg 2 
tor. uke o y . 
oh, ie 

‘Phackaray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Geo. MeDonald, Mra. Atex- 
ander, Jean Eagelow, Thos. 
Mardy, Teun n, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. Story, Henry 
Kingsley, Turgeenief, Ruskin, Brewning, 
and many others, are represented in tne pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 
In 1879 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its fhirty-sizth 


year, admittedly unrivalled, and continuously suecess- 
ful. During the year it will furnish to its readers the 














HRISTMAS CAROLS. 


HURCH & CO’S vere 





bristmas, Selections | 5 Cents, 
FOR (878. 
SIX pevsatel song tor san; | SH per 100. 


All Christmas Celebrations. Send for sample 
BETTER EVEN THAN LAST YEAR. 


A Christmas Garland of Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Will make the best Christmas gift for musical 
friends, Beautifully Illustrated!!! Stories, 
Sketches, News, Autograph Letter of Listz and 
Sac-simile music by Chopin, with portraits, and 
i2 PIECES OF MUSIC! 


ce —~SDoUBLE NuMBER! SEND FOR IT, 
cents, and particulars free 


IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 
Address JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
196 CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





Price 25 





For Holiday Entertainments. 





The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


FIVE CENTURIES, 


A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


American History, 


CONSISTING OF 


DIALOGUES, 
RECITATIONS, 
TABLEAUX, 
SONGS, MUSIC, éc. 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic 
pirit, for 


COLLEGES, 
SEMINARIES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
SOCIETIES. 


PRICES.—One copy.....- ° - 80.25 postage paid. 
Ten copies... tense 2. “ “ 


Twenty-five copies.......3.7 ° es 
Fifty copies......-+++++- 6.25 “ “ 









Published by The New-England Publishing Company® 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
194 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25, 





SUBJEOTS. ‘WRITERS. 
hmetic, ». « + + +  Maleom MacVicar. 
Srinnete, se a Edward Olney. 


Harriet L. Keeler. 
Samuel McCutchen. 


“a 
“ 


Conversations, . . «+ #=Mary P. Colburn. 
Drawing, . ois eae Mrs, E r Smith. 
Experiments in Teaching, Mrs. L. P. Hopkins, 
Flower Lessons, . . iss. 8. P. lett. 
Health for Teachers, . Mrs. Harriet N. Austin. 
6 Ou lt Prof. Anderson. 

§. 8. Greene 


Langyees ++ "* ° Soie.G. P. Gasckesbes, 
Kimdergorten, s+ K ite. 


M ’ ° i ee Pot hl Mason. 
Penmanshi c «©. =o nm. 
Reading, “ Se yaa eret. L. on 
Spellings + + * At Beapleton. 
Editor's Note-Book. 


ork is especially valuab/e to the Teachers of 

Primary grades. All Teachers will read it with profit: 

dress THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher 
198° 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 7 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 





producti of the most eminent authors, abeve- 
anmed and many gabon 5. embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Nevelinsts, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 

in the world, of the moat valuable Literary and Scien- 
title matter of the day, from the pens of the feremest 
Essayisxts, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers 

md iters, representing every department of 
knowledge and Progress, Tuk LIVING AGE isa weekly 
magazine giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column actavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 
tt presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amoant of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactery complete- 
mens attempted by no other publication, the best Ks- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientitic, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every Ameri- 
can reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of indispensable current literature 
—indispensable because it embraces the productions o 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 


OPINIONS. 
“ THE LIVING AGE supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information, and rennin and 
gives a greater amount and variety of reading-matter 
whieh it is well worth while to read, than any other 
publication. ... It is simply indispensable.””"— Boston 
Journal. 

‘In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

“ The prince among magazines.” —N. ¥. Observer. 

“Tt is es in the richness, variety, and 
worth of its articles, and equal to severally ordinary mag: 
azines in the amount of matter presented,””—7'he stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

* The choicest literature of the wag | ab Y. Tribune. 
“The beat of all the eclectic publications, and the 
cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”’—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure an rpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instraction.”’— Hon, 2. C. Winthrop, 
‘It affords the best, the cheapest, and mest conven- 
jent means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.” —Phi/a. North Amerwan, 

“ With it alone téader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in literature, history, politics, and 
science of the day.”"—The \ethodist, New York, 

“ The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.’’—J//inois State Journal. 

‘It is the only compilation that presents with as atis- 
factory completeness as well as freshness, a literature 
embracing the productions of the ablest writers living, 
It is indispensable to every one who desires a t 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world,”’—Boston Post. 

“The, best and cheapest periodical in America,”’— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto, 

* It has no equal in any country,”’—Phila. Presa. 

“ Ought to find a place in every American home,”— 
N.Y. Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 


t#- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. .41 
To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1878, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first parts of “ Sik GIBBIB,” a new serial story 
of much interest by GHOKGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing in the THe Living AGE from the an- 
thor’s aiivance sheets. Other choiee new serials by dis- 
tinguished authors are engaged, and will svon appear. 


Clab-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literatare. 

* Possensnd, of THE, LIVING AGE and one or other of 

our vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber will 

find ning J in command of the whole situation.”’— Phila, 
1 


Eveni ulletin. 
Por 0 thie LIvInG AGE and either one of the 
American $4 onthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 


will be sent for a year, both tpaid ; or, for $9.50 THE 
LivinG AGE and St. Nic , or Appleton’s Journal. 


1%c Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz ; 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 

and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


lication to . 
hae Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 az : Wellesley, Maas. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . New York. 
The unprecedented demand for Apple- 
ton’s New Readers and Model Copy- 
Books shows that Teachers and Com- 
mittees appreciate good books. 
If you examine them you will adopt 
them. Set of Readers for examination, 
$130. Set of Copy-Books, .40. 


MM. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








195 a 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 

The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
tay Send for descriptive Catalegue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be ined in the 
« ie. Patent Indestructible Dining atearranted. a 








J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NiW GEOGRAPHIES 


WITH 
New Maps, New Dress, New Type, 
Many New L[llastrations. 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographies. 
They will be sent by mail for examination on receip 
of above Introductory price. 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 623 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 





Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short phy and Chart 
Diehl's Choice Series 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


Dictio ‘ 
Hay’'s Bvery-Day Reasoning. 
*.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, ma 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Thomson’s New metics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Coarse 

Lessons in Eng- 


ish; 


i] 
Hiutchison’s and Hy $ 
Test-W iu Eng. Orthog., &c. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 9 T. T. BAILEY, Agt-s 
4% Maslison S8t., 23 Franklin St., 4 





COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORZES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
. Introduction, Sic. ; Exchange, He. 
BERARD’S NEW JU. S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, the.; Exchange, 0c. 
rewritten. and eee ote te dele, + "hey ‘are 
a with idl reg yy maps, all 


LA 
addres tne Publisivers, 


nearest u 
BOSTON : E. C. MoCLINTocK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK; Wa. H. WatrTsev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromdeld %t., BOSTON. 


Pubs. of 





ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 No. Tth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
B y’s Guide te French Conversation. 
= jenden Few ping =O , rman 
ery’s Christian ca. 
Groesbeck’s Practical Beekkeeping. (Coll.ed.) 


Heusten’s ical Geegraphy. 
Lawrence’s Model Speaker. 
Webb’s Medel Meymotesy. ‘ 
Wilsen’s Elementary Algebra. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 





Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . .~-. 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . GQcts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


Boston. 


Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 
§ p ET from Chaucer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878). Edited by 

_T. FIELDS an .P. WHIPPLE. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson,and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. 36.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 


gle-volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


104 az 








PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 





For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New Vork. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s HMisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation ; 
llustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
~~ oe vig A low price. 

eorbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets. — 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, 
sent a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their ical character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of al! other draw- 
g books 





+, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 





42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
wre 4 a 
na 38 
Collier, LL.D. = lene 7 a 
History of England. - 


By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the B Beginnin of the caristion Ere till the 
cloth ....... 13. °° EA, 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 


Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 
- L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucarTionat PvuBLisHeErs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Fubichers of Go vis sf Bpdneertat Drawi 
prepared for public schools = yay Burra, 
supervisor Boston 

, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Amcriean Drawing Medels for the use 
CE SO ee schools of art 





Drawing Materials. 
an Weeneet Watery Sastes. Wot eciotte 
natural 
lessons. 





and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromes, 15a 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





PHILADELPRIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester's Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Blementary Logic. 
Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessous in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bie - 2.00 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jouew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.235 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and $7 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’« Tracing and Short Course. 
Barthelomew’s yew yen | Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spe ing tophe. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St,, Boston. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics,and ec. 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant's Economics, 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 





- CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 





For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spelilers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
HMoocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
HWill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Pal %»s Kl ts of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 








For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zs 41 Franklin Street, Bosten. 





GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
ef Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for ¢examin- 

ation, prepaid, $2.00, 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 


metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 
MODEL ABITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . . « $2.00, 
And many other desirable Text-Books. 


ey Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 





Westlake’s How to Write Letters, $ 80 
Westlake's Com. School Literature, .50 
Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, 40 





Address the, Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Beaders. 
By George 8S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Neaders. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H, Seavey. 
Bartley’s Spegvoved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Peng ens. Pitusie.) 
By E. C. a and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
heeping.- By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 


& CO, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's mame re Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual aoa flea ea 
Krauss's German Grammar & t-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Elassical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application, Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISB 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Eioimes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, pik ly Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s Freuach Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single oom copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Spetler (jast pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 








ical Marks. —_T 152. Illustrated. $0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 

(just published), 12mo, pp. 150. ” dees 65 
Bartholomew's Latin Grammar, . . 75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, > . ‘ ° 75 
Bullet’s First Lessonsain French, . »- 43 


Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2),each, .60 
Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts,1& 


Norton’s Elrments of Chemistry, .  .« 80 
Norton’s Elements of Physica, . orve 6S 
Thatheimer’s General wines fi . ° 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, 85 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, pe ° . e 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ‘ ° - 1.00 
Harvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. History. 


White's Arithmetics. 
Harvey's Grammars. 


Brown's Physiology. 
Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


tar” Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewxsBury, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Mauua! Biewptpatamivete, #5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s 0 nic Analysis ae. were 
Deuglass & 1's Quali. Aualysia, 3.50 
Eliet & Sterer’s Qualitative Aualysis, 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. _154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System ef Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Weorcester's New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Wercester's New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 22 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
Green’s Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- . 











munge. 8V0, Cloth,......ccee-e- coer ces see 00 
Green's Elem. Hebrew Grammar. 12° cl. 1 25 
Green's Bebrew Chrestomathy. 8v0, cl... 2 0 


Lettcria'’s iaswe Type Hebrew Bible. 8vo. 2 50 
T.uzzatto Bibiical Chuldaic Grams, 12°,cl. 1 50 
Treegelles Gesenius, Hebrew and Chal- 

lee Lexicon. Half mor.; large, clear type, 7 0 
Analyt'l Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 1! 
Pocket Hebrew and Eng. Lexicon. 18uw0., 2 © 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten WVenrs of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. v 1 
Prince ef Wales in India. Bd. Brow Oe ys 


Eaq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily i " 
sg Hall (author to Tovey at, 180 








press Milesaey ot Demers eee a. Ae 


$1.50 - 





F( 


|. Ti bol & be, bed 





